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MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON SNODGRASS 


By D. M. McKerrHan 
University of Texas 

Mark Twain’s three letters of Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass,’ 
published in the Keokuk Saturday Post for November 1, 1856, and 
the Keokuk Daily Post for November 29, 1856, and April 10, 1857, 
probably owe more to William Tappan Thompson’s Major Jones’s 
Sketches of Travel (1847)? than to any other single item in Twain’s 
reading. This is not to deny that he had read widely in the typical 
newspaper humor of the 1850’s or that his techniques had been 
made commonplace by dozens of earlier writers. 

Major Jones’s Sketches of Travel is a series of travel letters 
purportedly written to Mr. Thompson, a newspaper editor, by 
Major Joseph Jones of Pineville, Georgia, an unsophisticated, good- 
natured rustic,* who describes his adventures on a trip from Pine- 


1They were edited by Charles Honce in The Adventures of Thomas Jef- 
ferson Snodgrass (Chicago, i928). For discussion of them » e A. B. Paine, 
Mark Twain: A Biography (New York and London, 1912), 1, 112-114; 
Bernard DeVoto, Mark Twain’s America (Boston, 1935), pp. 100-101; Walter 
Blair, Native American Humor (New York, 1937), p. 150; Mark Twain in 
Eruption, ed. Bernard DeVoto (New York and London, 1940), pp. 228-239; 
1 
? 


Minnie M. Brashear, Mark Twain: Son of Missouri (Chapel Hill, 1934), pp- 
172-175; DeLancey Ferguson, Mark Twain: Man and Legend (Indianapolis 
and New York, 1943), pp. 46-47; Edgar Marquess Branch, The Literary Ap- 
prenticeship of Mark Twain (Urbana, 1950), pp. 40-44; Gladys Carmen Bel- 
lamy, Mark Twain as a Literary Artist (Norman, 1950), pp. 73, 120, 141, 
159. 

2 DeVoto says (op. cit., p. 101): ‘*The letters of Thomas Jefferson Snod- 
grass, the bumpkin’s name, are nearest, perhaps, to Thompson’s sketches 
about Major Jones, but enormously cruder and more commonplace.’’ 

Thompson’s sketches about Major Jones had been collected in Major Jones’s 
Courtship (1844), Major Jones’s Chronicles of Pineville (1845), and Major 
Jones’s Sketches of Travel (1847). 

3 He is, nevertheless, a substantial plantation owner, has a good deal of 
horse sense, and knows more than ‘‘a thing or two.’’ For the best discussion 
of Major Jones see Walter Blair, Horse Sense in American Humor (Chicago, 
1942), pp. 107-122. 
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ville to Canada, by way of such cities as Augusta, Charleston, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. In 
Twain’s three letters Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass, an ignorant, 
uninhibited rustic of Keokuk, Iowa, writes the editors of the 
Keokuk Post of his adventures on a trip which took him to St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati. This early apprentice work of 
young Sam Clemens—he had not yet become Mark Twain in any 
sense—falls far short of its chief model, and Major Jones is su- 
perior to and more attractive than Snodgrass in nearly every 
way. There is a correspondence, however, in the general situations, 
their homespun dialects, and their adventures with trains, hack 
drivers, porters, and foundlings that seems to indicate something 
more than unconscious memory. 

In his second letter from Cincinnati Snodgrass wrote his editors: 


I reckon I orter tell you about the little adventer I had tother night, but 
drat if it don’t work me... just to think of it. 

I was a santerin up Walnut street, feelin pooty nice, and hummin to myself 

. when a young lady with a big basket birsted in on my revery. ‘‘I say, 
mister,’’ says she, ‘‘is your name—’’ ‘‘Snodgrass,’’ says I, wonderin how 
on airth she knowed me. ‘‘The very man I wanted to see,’’ says she. ‘‘The 
dev— dickens,’’ says I. ‘‘Yes, and I’ve always hearn you was sich a good, 
kind feller, that I allers wanted to have a talk with you.’’ ‘‘By jings, madam, 
I am glad to hear you talk so, I’m just as much at your service as if I was 
your own grandmother.’’ ‘‘Yes, you’r just the man, and now I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you. But bless my life (lookin skeered), I’ve left my portmoney 
in the grocery around the corner. If you would please to hold my basket tell 
I go and git it, Mr. Snobrags, I’ll never forget you.’’ ‘‘ With the all-firedest 
pleasure in the world, madam—but Snodgrass,’’ says I, correctin her as I 
took the big basket. And awvy she went around the corner, leavin me as happy 
as a dog with two tails, Thinks I, I’ll galant that gal home, . . . spect she’s 
rich. .. . No doubt the old man’ll take a likin to me (changing the heavy 
basket to tother arm) and . .. ask me to marry his darter. And I’ll do it— 
but hold on—by the eternal smash, where’s that gal took herself off to? Seems 
to me she’s having a arful chase arter that portmoney of hers. So I shove 
out arter her, which was dern sensible, considerin she’d been gone a hour and 
a half. 

Pooty soon there commenced the eternalist, confoundest, damnationist kickin 
in that basket, follered by the eternalist, confoundest squallin that you ever 
heard on. I run to the gas lamp and jerked off the kiver, and there was the 
ugliest, nastiest, oneriest he-baby I ever seed in all my life. ‘‘Sold, by 
Jeminy. Dern the baby. Ob Lordy, Lordy, Lordy,’’ says I, blubberin like a 
three-year-old. ‘‘Dang yer skin, don’t make sich a racket.’’ 

But it wouldn’t do to stand there with that basket full of baby lungs, 
raisin the devil and the perlice all over the neighborhood. So I gathered up 
the traps and broke for home like a quarter-hoss, cussin at every jump and 
mixin it up with what the woman said, and grittin my teeth like a tobbacker 
worm. ‘‘Often hearn of me—lost her portmoney—kind, good man.’’ O Lordy, 
Snodgrass, you’re a fool. ‘‘ Never forget me.’’ Wish to jeewhillikins I could 
forget her. O Lordy, what’ll I do with the baby? Snodgrass, you’re a blasted, 
eternal, onmitigated fool. And so I ranted and cussed tell I got home to my 
own room. 
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Then the thing quit hollerin. .. . Well, the varmint kept so quiet that it 
kinda fooled me, and I thought I might ventur on makin a face at it, throwin 
my hands up like claws and makin a leetle small jump at it... . Now right 
thar is where Snodgrass missed it. Sich a yell as skeered animals sot up-— 
shucks, a shiveree wasn’t nothing longside it. In course I had to grab it... 
and I walked it, and tossed it, and cussed it, till the sweat run off my carcass to 
the amount of a barl at least. O Lordy, warn’t I in agony of sufferin?... 

Well, Mr. Editors, it’s no use harryin up my feelings by dwellin on the 
onpleasant epox of my kareer, therefore I’ll jest mention that arter standing 
guard over that infant all the next day to keep the sarvent girls from gettin 
a sight of it, I was ketched by a perliceman about midnight down to the river, 
trying to poke the dang thing through a hole in the ice. They raised the 
dickins about it the day arter. The crowd in the court room let out their 
opinyons pooty free, and I tell ye I was riled when I hearn a young lady say 
that ‘‘the poor innocent little cherub ort to be put out of the reach of its 
onnateral father.’’ ‘‘Onnateral, thunder,’’ says I, bustin out all at wunst. 
‘¢Fine the prisoner ten dollars for contempt of court,’’ yells the judge. ‘‘ Fine 
and be—’’ but they didn’t let me finish. They lugged me off and locked me 
up, and never let me out till I promised— 

No, sir I swar I won’t tell what I promised them sharks, But twixt you 
and me somethin dark’s goin to happen. It pears to me that that baby ’ll 
larn to swim yit afore its six weeks older—pervided it don’t perish in the 
attempt. 

I reckon I’ll bid you adoo, now, Mister Editors, and go on tryin to find 
out the meanin of the verse that says: ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of Heaven,’’ 
and several other passyges. ‘‘Onnateral father,’’ dern my skin, I wish I 
war, well, never mind. 

Yours, et cetery, 
Snodgrass. 
(pp. 41-48)4 


Major Jones of Pineville, under date of June 2, 1845, had 
written Editor Thompson from New York about a similar ex- 
perience : 


A little circumstance happened to me last night, before I had been here 
only a few hours, that sot me back a litile tne worst. I never was so ouda- 
ciously tuck in in all by born days, and if you had heard me cus about it, 
you’d thought I was turned a real Hottentot sure enuff... . 

It was "bout three o’clock when I got to the Hotel, and after brushin and 
serubbin a little of the dust off, and gittin my dinner, I tuck a turn out into 
the great Broadway, ... but I tell you what, I found it monstrous rough 
travellin ... and I hastened on to find some place less like bedlam than 
Broadway. 

By this time it was most dark. ... Bimeby I cum to a street that was 
very still and quiet, what they called Chambers street, and while I was standin 
on the corner, thinkin which way I should go, ’long cum a pore woman with 
a bundle under her arm. . . . When she seed me she cum up to me and put 
her hankerchef to her eyes, and ses she: 

‘*Mister, I’m a pore woman, and my husban’s so sick he ain’t able to do 
any work, and me and my pore little children is almost starvin for bred. 
Won’t you be good enuff to give me two shillins?’’... 


4The quotations from the Snodgrass letters are from the edition by 
Charles Honce. See note 1. Other quotations from Twain are from the 
Author’s National Edition. The quotations from Thompson are from Major 
Jones’s Sketches of Travel, Philadelphia, 1848. This edition was made avail- 
able to me by the Boston Public Library through interlibrary loan. 
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That touched me—to think sich a delicate young cretur as her should have 
to struggle so hard, and I tuck out my purse and gin her a dollar... . 

‘*Oh, bless you, sir; you're so kind. Now I'll buy sum medicin for my 

re husband. Will you be good enuff to hold this bundle for me til I step 

ack to that drug-store on the corner? It’s so heavy—I’ll be back in a 
minit,’’ ses she. 

1 felt so sorry for the pore woman that I couldn’t refuse her sich a little 
favor, so I tuck her bundle to hold it for her... . 

Ther was a good many peeple passin by, and I walked up from the corner 
a little ways, so they shouldn’t see me standin thar with the bundle in my 
arms. I begun to think it was time for the woman to cum back, and the bundle 
was beginnin to git pretty heavy, when I thought I felt sumthing movin in it. 
I stopped rite still, and held my breth to hear if it was any thing, when it 
begun to squirm about more and more, and I heard a noise jest like a tom-cat 
in the bundle. I never was so supprised in my life, and I cum in a ace of 
lettin it drap rite on the pavement. Thinks I, in the name of creation what 
is it? I walked down to the lamp-post to see what it was, and Mr. Thompson, 
would you believe me, IT WAS A LIVE BABY! I was so cumpletely tuck aback 
that I staggered up agin the lamp-post, and held on to it, while it kicked and 
squalled like a young panter, and the sweat jest poured out of me in a stream. 
What upon yeath to do I didn’t know. Thar 7 was in a strange city, whar 
nobody didn’t know me, out in the street with a little young baby in my arms. 
I never was so mad at a female woman before in all my life, and I never felt 
so much like a dratted fool as I did that minit. 

I started for the drug-store with the baby squallin like rath, and the more 
I tried to hush it the louder it squalled. The man what kep the store sed he 
hadn’t seed no such woman, and [ musn’t bring no babys in thar. 

By this time a everlastin crowd of peeple ... was gathered round, so I 
couldn ’t go no whar. . . . I told ’em how it was, and told ’em I was a stranger 
in New York, and ax’d ’em what I should do with the baby... . 

‘*That won’t do,’’ ses one feller—‘‘You can’t cum that game over this 
crowd.’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ ses another little runty-lookin feller—‘‘we’ve got enuff to 
do to take care of our own babys in these diggins.’’ 

‘*Take your baby home to its ma,’’ ses another, ‘‘and support it like a 
onest man.’’ 


I tried to git a chance to explain the bisness to ’em, but drat the word 
could I git in edgeways. 

‘*Take ’em both to the Tooms,’’ ses one. ... With that two or three of 
’em cum towards me, and I grabbed my cane in one hand, while I held on to 
the bundle with the other. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ ses I—the baby squeelin all the time like forty cats in a 
bag—‘‘ Gentlemen, .. . I'll let you know that I’m not gwine to be tuck to 
no Tooms. I’m a stranger in your city, and I'm not gwine to support none of 
your babys. My name is Joseph Jones, of Pineville, Georgia. ... [He was 
then recognized as the author of Major Jones’s Vourtship, and the baby was 
taken to an orphanage. } 

They was all monstrous glad to see me, and... made me go... and eat 
one of the biggest kind of oyster suppers, and drink sum sherry coblers. . . 
They was the cleverest set of fellers I ever seed out of Georgia, and after 
spendin a pleasant hour with ’em, laughin over the incidents of the evenin, 
they showed me home to my hotel, whar [I soon went to bed to dream of bundles 
full of babys and oceans of sherry coblers. (pp. 107, 110-116) 


Major Jones’s Sketches of Travel was an enormously popular 
book (the edition in the Library of the University of Texas is 
dated 1880, over thirty years later than the first edition), and 
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the striking correspondence between these two foundling incidents 
indicates that Mark Twain had read it. Snodgrass and Major 
Jones had other experiences in common, such as those with trains 
and hack men. Taken in single pairs, these parallels might have 
little meaning because Twain probably read of similar situations 
elsewhere. It is the appearance of them both in the Snodgrass 
letters and in a book which Twain almost certainly read that 
gives them whatever significance they may have. In the ease of 
these parallels, it is logical to conjecture that Twain was influenced 
by Major Jones’s sketches unless we are able to point out closer 
parallels with other works which we have reason to believe that 
Twain also read. 

Apparently Snodgrass had never seen a train until he journeyed 
from St. Louis to Chicago partly by boat and partly by train. 
Snodgrass had heard that the locomotive was like a horse, and 
he did compare it to a living animal, but he thought it more like a 
devil. 


When we got to the depo, I went around to get a look at the iron hoss. 
Thunderation. It wasn’t no more like a hoss than a meetin house. If I was 
going to describe the animule, I’d say it looked like—derned if I know what 
it looked like, unless it was a regular old he-devil, snortin fire and brimstone 
out of his nostrils, and puffin out black smoke all round, and pantin, and 
heavin, and swellin, and a chawin up red hot coals like they was good. A 
feller stood in a little house like, feedin him all the time, but the more he 
got the more he wanted, and the more he blowed and snorted. After a spell 
the feller catched him by the tail, and great Jericho, he set up a yell that 
split the ground more’n a mile and a half. ... Jest as I sat down the hoss 
hollered twice, and . . . away went the train, went like the small pox was in 
town, jerkin me down in the seat with a whack... . 

I jest took a peep out of the winder, and drat my buttons, if I wasn’t 
astonished at the way that rail road was a gittin over the ground. I tell you, 
Mr. Editors, it made a rail fence look like a fine tooth comb, and the air 
actually turned blue in the vicinity. Thinks I if that devil at the other end 
of the train’s going home tonight, it won’t take him long to get there. (pp. 
23-26) 


As Snodgrass admitted, he hardly knew what a locomotive was 
like—not like a horse and yet he called it a hoss, an animal that 
had to be fed. It was also like an old he-devil, with fire and smoke, 
puffing and snorting. 

Major Jones had ealled tke locemotive old Beelzebub, with fire 
and smoke, puffing and snorting. It had seemed to him also very 
like a horse, a living animal that had to be fed. 


There was a considerable bustle and fuss bout the depo, gettin reddy to 
start. ... Bimeby evry thing was fixed, and here cum old Beelzebub, with 
his fire, smoke, sutbags and thunderations. ... When I saw that everlastin, 
black, ugly thing cum chug up agin the cars for ’em to tackle it on, fizzin 
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and fryin, and smokin like a tar kill, I thought how if I was a hos or a mule, 
I’d take my hat off to it. ... Jest to think, the amount of hos flesh it has 
saved sense it tuck to carryin the mails. A locomotiv always seems to me to 
cum nearer a livin animal, than any other machine invented by man, especially 
sense they’ve got to hollerin at the cows when they git on the track. It’s a 
monstrous fractious, spiteful, headstrong sort of a creeter, . . . but generally 
speakin it’s jest about as governable as any other team, and don’t take no 
more to feed it accordin to its size and strength. I can’t help but have a 
sort of feelin for ’em, and I wouldn’t no more think of makin ’em go without 
givin ’em plenty of wood and water, than I would of makin my horses work 
without givin ’em plenty of corn and fodder. 

Ling! ling! went the bell... and the next minit away we went with the 
thunderinest rattlin, puffin and snortin I ever did hear. In a few minits 
Hamburg was out of sight, and the pine trees went dancin along behind us, 
as if ther roots couldn’t hold ’em in the ground when they saw us comin 
among ’em. (pp. 28-29) 


Perhaps one could hardly write imaginatively about a locomotive 
without comparing it to an animal or a devil or both, but the 
comparisons may not have seemed so inevitable to the young Sam 
Clemens. At any rate the phraseology might have been different 
if he had not read Major Jones’s letters. 

In the quotation above, from Major Jones, he says there was 
considerable bustle and fuss at the depo in Augusta, from which 
he set out on his travels: 


The passengers was gittin ther tickets and ther checks for ther baggage, 
what some fellers was nockin about like they would tear the hide off evry 
trunk ther was thar, stowin ’em away in the cars—some people was runnin 
about biddin good-by with ther frends, and tellin ’em not to forgit a heap of 
things, and sum was kickin up a rumpus cause they couldn’t see ther trunks 
after they was put in the cars. (pp. 28-29) 


The confusion was worse when he reached Charleston: 


Bimeby ... we got to the depo. And now the fuss commenced. Sich a 
everlastin rumpus I never seed before. Soon as the gates was open here cum 
a gang of fellers with whips in their hands, poppin and snappin about ’mong 
the passengers, axin us to go here and go thar, and whar’s our baggage, and 
if we was gwine to the boat, and more’n twenty thousand other questions 
before we could answer the fust one. The fust thing I knowd a feller had 
one of my trunks one way and another one had tother carryin it off in another 
direction, while two more was pullin the life out of my carpet bag to see 
which should have it. (p. 31) 


Knowing that the same thing might happen again, the Major 
bought himself a hickory stick ‘‘what I’m gwine to toat, and it 
won't be well for these fellers to come pullin and haulin ’bout my 
baggage and brushin all the buttons off my clothes, wharever I stop 
in futer. You know I’m a peaceable man, but I can’t stand evry 
thing’’ (p. 34). In Washington he had ‘‘a terrible encounter 
with ’bout five hundred cab-men and porters.’’ He finally managed 
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to ‘‘git my baggage into a hack and druv to Gadsby’s’’ (p. 42). He 
had another tussle at Baltimore, ‘‘in the middle of another regi- 
ment of whips, all pullin and haulin, and axin me to go this way 
and tother, til I didn’t hardly know which eend I stood on’’ 
(p. 58). There was the usual ‘‘regiment of whips’’ in Philadel- 
phia. ‘‘But the Filladelfy hackmen behaved themselves pretty 
well for men in ther line of bisness. Ther wasn’t more’n twenty 
of ’em at me at one time. . . . Soon as I got so that I knowed 
which eend I was standin on, I took a hack and druv to the United 
States Hotel in Chestnut street’’ (p. 83). 

The confusion at the ferry between Jersey City and New York 
was the worst yet: 


When we got up to the gate what encloses the wharf we could see the hack- 
men and porters peepin at us through the palins, like so many wild varmints 
in a big eage, ready and eager to devour us and our baggage too. I tuck my 
cane tight in my hand and kep a sharp eye on ’em, determined to defend 
myself to the last. As soon as the gates was open we rushed for the boat and 
they rushed at us. Sich another hellabaloo I never did see before. . . . 

I found it wasn’t no use to try to keep ’em off without nockin sum of ’em in 
the hed, and then I would only be... ready to be worried to deth by a 
fresh gang; ... they cum round me with ‘‘ Have a hack, sirf?’’... ‘‘ Shall 
I take your baggage up, sir?’’—‘‘ Will you give me your checks, sir?’ ’—‘‘ Take 
you up for two shillins, sir, to any part of the city,’’-—all of ’em ... pushin 
and crowdin one another, and hollerin in my ear... . 

Bimeby a honest lookin Irishman cum up to me, and ses he, handin his 
card, ‘‘Shall I take your baggage, sir?’’...I gin him my checks, and in 
he went for my trunks. In a minit he cum out safe and sound with one of ’em. 
‘*Stand by it, sir,’’ ses he, ‘‘til I git the other.’’ I tuck my stand, and it 
was jest as much as I could do to — the devils from carryin it off with 
me on top of it. Ther was sich a everlastin rumpus I couldn’t hear myself 
think. The clerks was callin out the numbers—evrybody was runnin about and 
lookin after ther baggage, children was cryin, wimmin was callin for ther 
husbands to look out for ther bandb@xes—hackmen and porters was hollerin 
and shoutin at the people and at one another—whips was stickin in your eyes 
evry way you turned—and trunks, and carpet bags and boxes was tumblin and 
rollin in every direction, rakin your shins and mashin your toes in spite of 
all you could do. In the middle of the fuss thar was old Pepperpod . . . cusin 
and cavortin enuff to sink the boat, with a pair of old saddle bags in one 
hand, sum pieces of wha!ebone and part of the handle of his umbreller in the 
other, his hat gone, and his coat-tail split clear up to the collar. He was mad 
as a hornit, and swore he would prosecute the company for five thousand 
dollars damages for salt and battery and manslaughter in the second de- 

ree. ..-. 

: I sot thar and waited ti) ... my Irishman... come and tuck my trunk 
and told me to foller him to his hack. After cumin in a ace of gettin run 
over three or four times, I got to the hack, what was standin in the middle 
of ’bout five hundred more hacks and drays,... and after waitin til the 
way opened so we could git out, we druv to the American Hotel on Broadway. 
. ++ (pp. 108-110) 


Snodgrass got his trunk broken open as a result of rough 
handling by ‘‘a baggage feller’’ as he was leaving St. Louis, and 
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his arrival in Chicago was as exciting as Major Jones’s arrival in 
New York: 


At last ... we got to that place Chicago, which they say is Old Nick’s 
local agency for the world. The cars run into a tremendous house .. . and 
as soon as they stopped, mor’n three hundred fellers come a cracking their 
whips around and hollering: ‘‘Baggage for the Massasoit House’’ and 
‘*Carriages for United States Hotel’’ and ‘‘Passengers for the Little Miami 
Railroad,’’ ‘‘Here’s carriage for G’lena ’n Sh’cago Railroad,’’ ‘‘Gentlemen 
foing east take Suth’n Mish’gan Indianan Railroad,’’ and so on, every feller 

ollering as loud as the very Dickens would let him. Directly a feller com- 
menced yellin ‘‘This way, gentlemen. This way with your checks. This way.’’ 
Then another feller commenced grabbin up trunks and looking at a brass 
thing hangin to ’em, and hollerin out the number he found on it—then as 
soon as some feller in the crowd would hand in a number like it, he’d slam 
the trunk down with all his might in the depo... . 

‘*Two hundred and forty-two, Nor’n cross,’’ ‘‘Here—242’’ (Slam goes 
the trunk.) ‘‘Nine hundred and sixty-eight, G’lena and Chicago.’’ ‘‘968.’’ 
‘Four hundred an thirty-seven, Ill’noy Central.’’ All right 437.’’ ‘‘Say, let 
that baggage alone.’’ ‘‘Where’s my hat?’’ ‘‘Oh, thunder, who’s seen my 
wife?’’ ‘*Gentlemen goin south take seats in the train at the far side of depo 
—goin east, take seats in cars on middle track.’’ ‘‘Put down that trunk— 
b’longs to Mishigan Central.’’ ‘‘You’r a liar.’’ ‘‘You’r another,’’ and away 
they go at it, pitchin into each other like dogs, till the depo police pitches into 
them and takes ’em off to the watch house. 

Now its amusin to notice how keerful them fellers is with baggage. .. . 
I see ’em knock a hole in the floor ... with a trunk not much bigger’n a 
carpet sack. . . . I shivered there considerable of a spell, waitin for my 
baggage, and finally got the bottom half of my trunk, ... and bimeby my 
vallis made its appearance, with shirts and cravats hangin out at one end, 
and socks and collars at t’other . . . and dern my cats if [’d a knowd it was 
a vallis at all, only for a piece of my name what got left on the end of it 
(by mistake, I spose) .... After I got the balance of my trunk, I shoved 
out for the Massasawit House, and put up for a spell. (pp. 28-31) 


Up to this point the discussion has dealt only with the second 
and third Snodgrass letters, both written from Cincinnati. In his 
first letter Snodgrass told about a performance of ‘‘Julius Cesar’’ 
which he had seen in St. Louis. Major Jones had written one of 
his longest letters about an opera, the ‘‘Bohemian Gall,’’ which 
he had seen and heard in Philadelphia. Snodgrass says the theatre 
is not ‘‘more’n about six squares’’ from his boarding house, and 
Major Jones says the theatre ‘‘ain’t a grate ways from my hotel.’’ 
Snodgrass and a companion ‘‘bought some green tickets and fol- 
lered some fellers up nigh unto four hundred flights of stairs, 
and finally got into the concern.’’ Major Jones, ‘‘after buyin a 
ticket of a man in a little hole outside of the green dores, . . 
went in and tuck a seat on one of the cushioned benches what 
they call boxes.’’ Each is impressed by the large size of the 
audience. Each describes the frantic playing of the ‘‘fiddlers,’’ 
the rising of the curtain at the ringing of a bell, the stage scenery, 
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and the confusion and complexity of the plot and acting. Snod- 
grass is greener and more ignorant, misbehaves and is twice ejected 
from the theatre, and misunderstands more of what is going on. 

The ignorant rustic attending a play or an opera for the first 
time is a situation that is centuries old. Descriptions of it had 
often appeared in older writers of other times and places and 
were very popular with the purveyors of newspaper humor in 
Twain’s own time and region. We may be sure that he had read 
a number of them, any one of which might have supplied him 
with all the suggestions that he needed. Bernard DeVoto, who 
always writes about Mark Twain with the highest authority, assures 
us that here Mark Twain’s device of allowing ‘‘the bumpkin to 
, confuse stage catastrophes with actual danger’’ was ‘‘unquestiona- 
bly imitated from Sol Smith’s reminiscences in the Spirit of the 
Times.’”® 

Twain had certainly read many of Sol Smith’s sketches, and he 
had also read Major Jones’s letters. There is one more echo of 
the latter in the Snodgrass letters. At the play Snodgrass tried 
to compete with the orchestra by making music with an old comb 
and a piece of paper. When the audience jeered, he ‘‘ris right up”’ 
and tried to make a speech: ‘‘Gentlemen and Ladies, I want to 
explain. I’m a peacable stranger from Keokuk, and my name 
is Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass—’’ The night in New York when 
the crowd caught Major Jones with the foundling, he spoke in 
much the same way: 

I told ’em how it was, and told ’em I was a stranger in New York.... 
**Gentlemen,’’ ses I, . ‘*I’m a stranger in 7 city, and... my name 
is Joseph Jones, of Pineville, Georgia... .’’ (p. 115) 

The Major had also called himself a peaceable man at the time 
when he armed himself with a hickory stick. 

Having read and imitated Major Jones’s Sketches of Travel in 


5 Op. cit., p. 101. Solomon Franklin Smith’s Theatrical Management in the 
West and South for Thirty Years (New York, 1868) reprinted much ma- 
terial which had appeared in two earlier books of his (in 1845 and 1854), the 
New York Spirit of the Times, T. C. Haliburton’s Traits of American Humour, 
3 vols. (London, 1852), and elsewhere. Old Sol says (p. 60) that during a 
performance of The Gamodler’s Fate at Huntsville, Alabama, a country gentle- 
man rose up suddenly in one of the side boxes and suggested to the audience 
that they take up s collection for the starving woman on the stage. He 
threw his own purse to her, told her to buy something to eat, but warned her 
not to let her gambler husband know anything about the money, ‘‘or he’ll 
lose it at the first faro-bank he meets with, as sure as h_.ll!’’ See also 
pp. 48 and 109-110, 
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the Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass letters, Mark Twain may have 
unconsciously echoed it in later books. In Baltimore Major Jones 
got a smooth shave which Twain may have remembered when he 
reversed the situation in The Innocents Abroad (1, Chapters 12 
and 23). The Major wrote: 

After findin my way down stairs I went in the barber’s room and got 

shaved, and I do blieve if it hadn’t been so early in the mornin, I should 
went spang to sleep while Billy was takin my beard off. That feller’s a real 
magnetiser; and he goes through the bisness so easy, that you can’t hardly 
tell whether he’s usin the brush or the razor; and by the time he’s done, 
your face is so smooth that it takes a pretty good memory to remember 
whether you ever had any beard or not. (p. 61) 
In Paris Twain visited a French barber: ‘‘The first rake of his 
razor loosened the very hide from my face and lifted me out of 
the chair.’’ He suffered similar tortures in Genoa, Milan, Como, 
and Venice. In Venice the ship’s doctor and Dan were shaved 
and praised the barber to trick Twain into being tortured too. 

‘*Dan, this is the easiest shave I have had since we left the ship.’’ 

‘*Why, Dan, a man could go to sleep with this man shaving him.’’ 

‘*Why, this is Titian. This is one of the old masters.’’ 

When Twain got into the barber’s chair, the first rake of the 
razor nearly drew him into convulsions. 

Also in Baltimore the Major tried to drive off ‘‘a cussed grate 
big fierce-lookin dog upon one of the porticos, that looked like 
he was gwine to take rite hold of me. ‘Seize him, Tiger!’ ses a 
chap what was gwine by, laughin, and I raised my stick quicker’n 
lightnin, but the dog never moved a peg. Cum to find out, it was 
nothin but a statue of a dog made out of stone or iron’’ (p. 63). 
In Roughing It (II, Chapter 14) a drunk stopped at the wrong 
gate one night and tried to kick an iron dog off the porch and 
decided that the owner must have been feeding it on rocks. 


On a boat trip from New York to Albany Major Jones became 
disgusted with a passenger who pretended to know more than he 
really did ‘‘about every place we passed. .. . ‘I know it so well— 
I’ve been on it as often as I’ve got fingers and tocs’’’ (pp. 144, 
146). He is like the Old Travellers or the Oracle in T‘he Innocents 
Abroad. Major Jones visited Niagara Falls and his description 
employs some of the phraseology—such as ‘‘awful sublimity,’’ 


> 66 9) 


‘*silent awe, mighty presence,’’ and ‘‘the majesty and power’’ 
of God (pp. 158, 159)—which appears later in several descriptive 
passages in The Innocents Abroad and Roughing It. 
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Finally, I am certain that Mark Twain read Major Jones’s 
comments on The Bohemian Girl and opera (pp. 97-103) with 
great enjoyment. The Major thought that ‘‘if operys didn’t cum 
from Paris . . . and it wasn’t considered unfashionable not to 
admire ’em,’’ people in this country would not pay ‘‘a half a dollar 
a night to hear sich a everlastin caterwaulin.’’ At times the 
music ‘‘was loud and terrible, as if all the lions, bulls, jackasses, 
and hiennys in creashun ... was tryin to see which could make 
the biggest racket.’’ One old fiddler ‘‘seemed to have the high- 
stericks for fear he couldn’t make as much noise as the rest.’’ He 
complained that he ‘‘couldn’t hardly make out hed nor tail to it.’’ 
It was ‘‘a perfect harryeane of noisy discord,’’ ‘‘a grand singin 
match by a whole heap of’’ people raising ‘‘a terrible rumpus’’ 
about their troubles. He thought that ‘‘if that’s what you call a 
opery, I’d a monstrous sight rather see a genuine old Georgia corn 
shuckin frollick, what ther’s sum sense in.’’ It took him some time 
to get ‘‘the squeelin and howlin and screechin of them ’bominable 
gipseys’’ out of his head, and he thought he would never go 
to another opera if he lived to be a hundred years old—but he 
went to another a few days later in New York. He concludes his 


long tirade thus: 


A body what never seed a opery before would swar they was evry one 
either drunk or crazy as loons, if they was to see ’em in one of ther grand 
lung-tearin, ear-bustin blowouts. Fust one begins singin ... til bimeby the 
whole crowd gits at it, each one tryin to out-squall the other. . .. That 
sets the fiddlers a-goin harder and harder—the singers straiten out ther 
necks and open ther mouths like so many carpet-bags—the fiddlers scrape 
away as if they was gwin to saw their fiddles in two, ... the clarineters 
and trumpeters swell and blow like bellowses, til their eyes stick out of ther 
heds. . . . By this time the roarin tempest of wind and sound surges and 
sweeps through the house like a equinoctial harrycane, risin higher and higher 
and gittin louder and stronger, til it almost blows the roof off the bildin, 
and you feel like dodgin the fallin rafters. For my part I shall have to go 
to singin-school a long time, and larn the keys from the pianissimo of 
the musketer’s trumpet, up to the crashin fortissimo of a clap of thunder, 
before I shall have any taste for a grand opery. (pp. 102-103) 


In A Tramp Abroad (I, Chapter 9) Mark Twain writes thus 
of a performance of Lohengrin which he had heard at Mannheim: 


Another time, we went to Mannheim and attended a shivaree—otherwise 
an opera—the one called ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ The banging and slamming and 
booming and crashing were something beyond belief. The racking and pitiless 
pain of it remains stored up in my memory alongside the memory of the 
time that I had my teeth fixed. . .; recollection of that long, dragging, 
relentless season of suffering is indestructible. . . ; at times the pain was 
so exquisite that I could hardly keep the tears back. At those times, as the 
howlings and wailings and shriekings of the singers and the ragings and 
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roarings and explosions of the vast orchestra rose higher and higher, and 
wilder and wilder, and fiercer and fiercer, I could have cried if Tt had 
been alone... . 

I do not wish to suggest that the rest of the people there were like me, 
for indeed, they were not. Whether it was that they naturally liked that 
noise, or whether it was that they had learned to like it by getting used 
to it,... they did like it—this was plain enough ... and hurricanes of 
applause swept the place... . 

It was a curious sort of a play. In the matter of costumes and scenery 
it was fine... but there was not much action... ; it was only talked 
about; and always violently. ... Everybody had a narrative and a grievance, 
and none were reasonable about it, but all in an offensive and ungovernable 
state. There was little of that sort of customary thing where the tenor and 
the soprano stand down by the footlights, warbling, with blended voices .. . 
—no, it was every rioter for himself and no blending ... ; when this had 
continued for some time, and one was hoping they might come to an under- 
standing and modify the noise, a great chorus composed entirely of maniacs 
would suddenly break forth, and then during two minutes, and sometimes 
three, I lived over again all that I had suffered the time the orphan asylum 
burned down. 

We only had one brief little season of heaven and heaven’s sweet ecstasy 
and peace during all this long and diligent and acrimonious reproduction 
of the other place. This was while a gorgeous procession of people marched 
around and around, in the third act, and sang the Wedding Chorus. To my 
untutored ear that was music—almost divine music. While my seared soul 
was steeped in the healing balm of those gracious sounds, it seemed to me 
that I could almost resuffer the torments which had gone before, in order 
to be so healed again. There is where the deep ingenuity of the operatic 
idea is betrayed. It deals so largely in pain that its scattered delights are 
prodigiously augmented by the contrasts. A pretty air in an opera is prettier 
there than it could be anywhere else, I suppose, just as an honest man in 
politics shines more than he would elsewhere. 

I have since found out that there is nothing the Germans like so much as 
opera. They like it . . . with their whole hearts, This is a legitimate result 
of habit and education. Our nation will like the opera, too, by and by, no 
doubt. One in fifty of those who attend our operas likes it already, perhaps, 
but I think a good many of the other forty-nine go in order to learn to like 
it, and the rest in order to be able to talk knowingly about it. The latter 
usually hum the airs while they are being sung, so that their neighbors 
may perceive that they have been to operas before. The funerals of these 
do not occur often enough. 


I think that Twain is merely describing what he really thought 
and felt. He was one of those who attended operas because they 
wanted to learn to like them. Twain got both more pleasure and 
more pain out of operas than Thompson did. Many familiar arias 
thrilled him with delight, but he was a very nervous and sensi- 
tive man, and any sound that he considered discordant caused 
him intense physical suffering. At any rate, in this passage Twain 
is not imitating Thompson or his Major Jones, though it may be 
in part a case of hearty agreement with a judgment that he had 
read long ago and remembered only vaguely. 

Most of the other parallels may indicate contributions that 
Twain was aware of. The Snodgrass letters draw heavily on 
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Thompson. On the authority of DeVoto, Twain was indebted to 
Sol Smith also in the theatre episode. 





THE DEVIL IN BOSTON 


By DarreL ABEL 
Purdue University 

Roger Chillingworth, the diabolized physician in Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter, embodies concepts of human nature and its moral 
possibilities which more resemble the Calvinist humanism of the 
seventeenth century in England than the transcendentalist opti- 
mism of nineteenth-century New England. Puritan humanism, like 
all humanisms, was preoccupied with the problems of a person’s 
progress in his earthly career. It differed from the secular, scien- 
tifie humanism of post-Newtonian times, which is oriented pri- 
marily towards a sensibly-experienced, naturalistic world, in that 
its primary orientation was toward a supposed world of moral abso- 
lutes.! To Puritan humanists, a good man was a man who had in 
his earthly career realized his moral potentialities; whereas to 
modern humanists (except such ‘‘humanists’’ as Maritain), a good 
man is a man who has refined his own nature and erected it above 
mere naturalism. This emphasis upon the self-amelioration of the 
individual, without the supposition of ‘‘leadings from above,’’ 
accounts for the fact that, although the older humanism was always 
preoccupied with ethical fulfillment of the individual in his tem- 
poral existence, modern humanism is equally concerned with his 
esthetic refinement, and indeed often makes no clear distinction 
between the ethical and the esthetic. 

In this paper I shall discuss Chillingworth’s role in The Scarlet 
Letter as an embodiment of certain Calvinist conceptions of the 
development of moral personality. My quotations from other authors 
are not intended to show ‘‘influence,’’? but merely to establish a 
correspondence of ideas.* My thesis about Chillingworth’s role in 


1I know that so general a distinction is rashly undiscriminating, but I 
hope that it will be accepted as accurate on the whole. 

2This may partially justify the eclecticism of my quotations, unavoidable 
in a brief treatment of so comprehensive a topic. 

5 Hawthorne had read all of the authors quoted, some of them many times. 
The works mentioned are all recorded, as charged out to him on various occa- 
sions, in the ‘‘Charge Books’’ of the Salem Athenaeum Library. These have 
been transcribed and published: in The Essex Institute Historical Collections, 
LXVIII (1932), 65-87 (no editor given) ; and, more recently and more accurately, 
by Marion L. Kesselring in ‘‘Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828-1850,’’ Bulletin of 
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the novel is that he is a Miltoniec Satan given the meaner, more 
realistic embodiment appropriate to the villain of an historical 
romance. My discussion of his role in the novel and of his embodi- 
ment of seventeenth-century conceptions will not be separated, but 
concurrent. 

Chillingworth was an aborted spirit—not in the sense of the 
modern humanist, to whom human failure is failure to rise above the 
brute, but in the sense of the Puritan humanist, to whom human 
failure is a lapsing from excellence or from the possibility of 
excellence. 


I 
Chillingworth’s Animus Toward His Victims 


The psychology of Chillingworth’s covert vengefulness toward 
his wife’s paramour, the minister Dimmesdale, is ambiguous, but 
its essential traits are distinguishable. His vindictive obsession 
was not a fatal and inevitable opposition of the kind which Mel- 
ville illustrated in the malignancy shown by John Claggart toward 
Billy Budd—a natural antipathy which seems to imply in the 


author some Zoroastrian conviction of two absolutely sundered 
orders of being, good and evil, implacably pitted against each 
other. Chillingworth and the ‘‘Black Man’’ whom he served 
stand for Goodness perverted. 

Chillingworth was capable of love, and we sympathize with and 
approve of his desire for a life cheered by domestic affections: 

My heart was a habitation large enough for many guests, but lonely and 
chill, and without a household fire. I longed to kindle one. It seemed not so 
wild a dream,—old as I was, and sombre as I was, and misshapen as I was,— 
that the simple bliss, which is scattered far and wide, for all mankind to 
gather up, might yet be mine. And so, Hester, I drew thee into my heart, 
into its innermost chamber, and sought to warm thee by the warmth which 
thy presence made there!4 
Nevertheless Chillingworth was at fault in marrying a girl a 
generation younger than himself, who declared moreover that she 
did not love him. In Bishop Fuller’s Holy State (which Haw- 
thorne read in 1834) the expectations proper to a Christian entering 
the New York Public Library, tint, 55-71, 121-138, 173-194. See also Arlin 
Turner’s ‘‘Hawthorne’s Literary Borrowings,’?’ PMLA, i (June, 1936), 543- 
562; and Austin Warren’s ‘‘Hawthorne’s Reading,’’ New England Quarterly, 
vul (December, 1935), 480-497. 

4The Scarlet Letter (Riverside ed.), p. 97. Hereafter in this paper all 
references to Hawthorne’s works are to this edition, unless otherwise specified. 
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into holy matrimony are discussed:*' Much happiness is not to 
be expected in marriage. One’s spouse should be loved for grace 
(presumably spiritual rather than physical) and goodness. A 
wife should not be chosen for her beauty. There should be no 
great disproportion in age.® Chillingworth’s marriage to Hester 
violated all these prudent admonitions of the good Bishop. From 
the husband’s point of view, it was folly, since it promised ill 
for his future; from the wife’s point of view, it was injustice, 
since it would prevent her legitimate union with someone she 
could love. (Love, of course, to Hawthorne, although hardly to 
Bishop Fuller, was a more indispensable bond of marriage than 
any legal or sacramental tie. ) 

Chillingworth, disappointed in his hope of gaining his wife’s 
affection, hated the man who had gained it unsought and even 
unwished. In a sense, his malice was less a personal resentment 
against Dimmesdale than an expression of anger at the scheme 
of things which had cheated his hopes. Like envious Satan, ob- 
serving the love of Adam and Eve in the Garden, ‘‘Imparadised in 
one another’s arms,’” he was ‘‘stirred up with envy and revenge.’”’ 

Although his anger was natural and forgivable, it became a 
fatal sin when he nourished it, like Blake’s Poison Tree, and made 
it the settled disposition of his existence. Bishop Fuller, in ‘‘O* 
Anger,’’ describes his case well: ‘‘ Anger is one of the sinews of 
the soul; he that wants it, hath a maimed mind. . . . Nor is it 
good to converse with such as cannot be angry.’’ Anger is heavenly, 
or hellish, or earthly. One should not be angry without cause, 
nor mortally angry for a venial fault, nor driven by anger to an 
irrevocable act, nor uncontrollably and violently angry, nor im- 
placably angry. ‘‘He that keeps anger long in his bosome giveth 
place to the devil.’’ The anger of such a person shows itself in 
fits of diabolical violence.* 

Chillingworth, implacably angry, violent even to frenzy, suf- 
fered this diabolical possession. Never very benevolent, he easily 


5 Thomas Fuller, The Holy State and the Profane State, ed. M. G. Walten 
(New York, 1938. 2 vols.), m, 212-214. 

¢ Hawthorne no doubt relished Bacon’s quip, quoted from Thales, in ‘‘Of 
Marriage’’: ‘‘He was reputed one of the wise men that made answer to the 
TT when a man should marry, ‘A young man not yet, an elder man not 
at all.’’’ 

7 PL, tv, 506. 

8 Fuller, op. cit., 1m, 169-170. 
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converted his injured self-love into hatred of his supplanter. He 
and Hester agreed that his earlier life had been blameless: 


‘¢ All my life had been made up of earnest, studious, thoughtful, quiet years, 
bestowed faithfully for the increase of mine own knowledge, and faithfully, 
too, though this latter object was but casual to the other,—faithfully for the 
advancement of human welfare.’ ’® 

But Hawthorne emphasizes that the physician’s benevolence had 
never been so innate and habitual that a lapse into malevolence 
would be implausible. He had been ‘‘kindly, though not of warm 
affections’’;’° his efforts to advance human welfare had been 
admittedly ‘‘casual to’’ the increase of his own knowledge. His 
goodness had been rather a matter of deliberate choice and policy, 
so long as he had no motive to do ill, than of strong inclination ; 
knowledge rather than beneficence had always been clearly his 
chief object ; and his character had thus always retained the possi- 
bility of maleficence. 

Consequently, when angry resentment gave him a motive, he chose to with- 
draw his name from the roll of mankind, and, as regarded his former ties and 
interests, to vanish out of life as completely as if he indeed lay at the bottom 
of the ocean, whither rumor had long ago consigned him. This purpose once 
effected, new interests would immediately spring up, and likewise a new pur- 
pose; dark, it is true, if not guilty, but of force enough to engage the full 
strength of his faculties.11 
The expression chose to in this passage is significant: to Chilling- 
worth, righteousness had never been more than expedient conduct. 
Although his acts had been conformable to the ‘‘external covenant’’ 
of Calvinism, his good works had been the cool, detached, deliber- 
ated good works which are dictated more by judgment than by af- 
fection for virtue. Jonathan Edwards taught that true virtue ‘‘has 
its roots in an emotional rather than intellectual state of mind.’’!” 
Of this virtue, Chillingworth had never evinced any sign. There- 
fore, he could say, ‘‘Evil, be thou my good,’’ and with perfect 
self-possession bend his energies strenuously toward malign as he 
had hitherto directed them incidentally toward benign ends. He 
was too fatally his own master. 

That Hawthorne lookea upon the power of good and the power 
of evil as different expressions of identical capacities, rather than 


® Scarlet Letter, p. 208. 
10 Tbid., p. 158. 
11 Ibid., pp. 145-146. 


12 Rufus Suter, ‘‘The Concept of Morality in the Philosophy of Jonathan 
Edwards,’’ Journal of Religion, x1v (1934-35), 268. 
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as expressions of different capacities in man, is perfectly explicit, 
especially in the ‘‘Conclusion’’ to the romance: 
Nothing was more remarkable than the change which took place, almost im- 
mediately after Mr, Dimmesdale’s death, in the appearance and demeanor of 
the old man known as Roger Chillingworth. All his strength and energy—all 
his vital and intellectual force—seemed at once to desert him. ... This un- 
happy man had made the very principle of his life to consist in the pursuit 
and systematic exercise of revenge; and when ... there was no more Devil’s 
work on earth for him to do, it only remained for the unhumanized mortal to 
betake himself whither his Master would find him tasks enough, and pay him 
his wages duly. . . . It is a curious subject of observation and inquiry, whether 
hatred and love be not the same thing at bottom. Fach, in its utmost develop- 
ment, supposes a high degree of intimacy and heart-knowledge; each renders 
one individual dependent for the food of his affections and spiritual life upon 
another; each leaves the passionate lover, or the no less passionate hater, for- 
lorn and desolate by the withdrawal of his subject.1* 

Philosophically considered, therefore, the two passions seem essentially the 
same,14 


Chillingworth, then, was not badness incarnate, but goodness 
perverted. Like Milton’s Satan, he could pity his victims;'’® al- 
though himself ‘‘dehumanized’’ by his malice, he left his property 
to the ‘‘demon offspring’’ of those whom he had injured and who 
had injured him, ‘‘a wild infant’’ whose progress in humanization 
had paralleled his regress:'* and Hawthorne even suggested at 
the conclusion of the passage quoted above, that Chillingworth 
himself was perhaps not irredeemably lost: ‘‘In the spiritual 
world, the old physician and the minister—mutual victims as they 
have been—may, unawares, have found their earthly stock of 
hatred and antipathy transmuted into golden love.’’** ‘‘ Neither 
do the spirits damned lose all their virtue.’’* In fine, we are to 
understand Chillingworth’s sin as a tragie perversion of a foree 
which sought its right expression in love, and, thwarted in that, 
turned to hate. 

II 
Forbidden Knowledge 


The physician was enabled to effectuate his malice by his adept- 
ness in a science which Hawthorne looked upon as dangerous if 


18 For Hawthorne’s earlier consideration of the same phenomenon, see 
‘*Chippings with a Chisel.’’ 

14 Scarlet Letter, pp. 307-308. 

15 See ibid., p. 209. 

16 See my article ‘‘Hawthorne’s Pearl: Symbol and Character,’’ ELH, 
xvi (March, 1951), 50-66. 

17 Scarlet Letter, p. 308. 

18 PL, m1, 482-483. 
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applied outside its proper sphere. The notion of a forbidden 
knowledge is as old as recorded thought, although it is very nearly 
an exploded notion in Western civilization. It can be a potent 
concept only in a framework of thought which rests upon the as- 
sumption of two orders of existence, natural and supernatural. 
During the Middle Ages it was held that Revelation supplied all 
the knowledge needful of spiritual things, if duly interpreted by 
the reason of inspired apostolic ministers. Knowledge of natural 
things, beyond that to be collected by everyday experience and 
observation, was not so much forbidden as impertinent, liable to 
divert the mind from transcendent concerns of prime importance 
to all men sojourning for a time on this dark isthmus of a middle 
state. There was of course a strong and abiding tincture of real 
mistrust of natural science, expressed in the legends which grew 
up about Paracelsus and Roger Bacon and Faustus, because of 
the theological doctrine that Satan worked through Nature, and 
that the man who learned the mysteries of natural science and 
employed the agencies of nature was thereby lending himself to 
Satanic purposes. Descartes and Francis Bacon effected a revo- 
lution in thought when they rationalized investigations of the 
natural world: 

Bacon’s argument is of prime importance, because it furnished the scientists 
of the following two centuries with a technique for reconciling science with 
religion, and gave a first impulse to the movement towards scientific deism. 
Bacon’s purpose requires that Nature should be established as divine instead 
of Satanic, and this he secures by arguing that God has revealed himself to 
man by means of two scriptures: first, of course, through the written word, 
but also, secondly, through his handiwork, the created universe. To study 


nature, therefore, cannot be contrary to religion; indeed, it is part of the 
duty we owe to the great Artificer of the world.19 


Bacon, however, did not discard the theory of forbidden knowl- 
edge; instead, he practically inverted its application, by calling it 
presumptuous of man to endeavor by his mundane reason to pene- 
trate the secrets of spiritual existence; while he sanctioned ex- 
perimental investigations of the material world, he deplored logical 
speculations about the spiritual world: 


To Bacon the logie-spinning of the schoolmen was a kind of forbidden knowl- 
edge; it was a presumptuous attempt to read the secret purposes of God, and 
to force his works into conformity with the laws of the human mind. This 
was for him the real hubris, this metaphysical arrogance, which ‘‘disdains to 
dwell upon particulars,’’ and confidently explains all things by syllogism. The 


19 Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1934), p. 35. 
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true humility is the attribute of the Baconian scientist, who is content to 
come forth into the light of things, and let nature be his teacher.2° 


Hawthorne’s theory of forbidden knowledge was a characteristic 
variety of the Baconian.”* In the lapse of more than two centuries 
since The Advancement of Learning and the Novum Organum, the 
battle for natural science had been too thoroughly won; men had 
become so preoccupied with the supposition that they could make 
a heaven on earth through physical science that they had practi- 
cally discarded the belief in a supernatural realm of values inac- 
cessible to their techniques of materialistic investigation. But to 
Hawthorne, the distinction between matter and spirit, and the 
ascendancy of the latter over the former, were still undoubted 
truths, and he regarded the scientist’s willingness to probe spiri- 
tual nature with his mundane investigations as an impious tres- 
pass. His theory of forbidden knowledge was not that of Milton, 
which recommended the circumscription of knowledge on essen- 
tially the old grounds that Revelation has supplied as much 
knowledge of the mysteries as Man is fitted to comprehend, and 
which points out the pragmatic wisdom of being content with 
‘‘useful’’ knowledge: 


Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom.22 


Pope, in the Essay on Man reduced the same idea to a platitude in 
pointing out that man’s knowledge is ‘‘measured to his state and 
place,’’ and in unfavorably contrasting ‘‘proud Science’’ with 
the ignorant humility of the poor Indian. 

But Hawthorne was less concerned to draw a line about the 
knowledge which man might explore than to reassert the old, but 
by the generality of men in his time almost forgotten, supposition 
that matter and spirit were not the same, and that it was pro- 
fanation to subdue spiritual things to material. To cite a con- 
temporaneous view that agreed with his own: 

20 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

21In the period of about a dozen years during which Hawthorne held a 
share in the Salem Athenaeum, Bacon’s works were charged out to him three 
separate times, for periods ranging from two weeks to six months at a time. 
During the same years, he withdrew Montaigne six times; Montaigne’s general 
attitude toward Nature was the same as Bacon’s, although it was more in the 


spirit of Wordsworthian contemplation and enjoyment than of Baconian 
experiment and observation. 


22 PL, vill, 191-194. 
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Go, demand 

Of mighty Nature, if *twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off yet be unraised; 
That we should pore, and dwindle as we pore, 
Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disconnection dead and spiritless; 
And still dividing, and dividing still, 
Break down all grandeur, still unsatisfied 
With the perverse attempt, while littleness 
May yet become more little; waging thus 
An impious warfare with the very life 
Of our own souls! 

And if indeed there be 
An all-pervading Spirit, upon whom 
Our dark foundations rest, could he design 
That this magnificent effect of power, 
The earth we tread, the sky that we behold 
By day, and all the pomp which night reveals; 
That these—and that superior mystery 
Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 
And the dread soul within it—should exist 
Only to be examined, pondered, searched, 
Probed, vexed, and criticised ?23 


The old distinction between the ideal and real worlds had broken 
down so far that ideas had been lost in phenomena; Man had 
joined the things which God had put asunder, and it was Haw- 
thorne’s endeavor to reaffirm their distinctness. What was for- 
bidden, in his view, was not a knowledge actually, but the em- 
ployment of a mundane technique in a spiritual realm. The ma- 
terialistie investigator’s murderous dissection would not yield 
him any forbidden knowledge, but it would disregard and destroy 
a spiritual existence incidentally to its pursuit of gross under- 
standing. 

The physician was peculiarly liable to trespass upon ‘‘the dread 
soul’’ within the ‘‘superior mystery,’’ because it was specifically 
his business to examine, ponder, search, and probe the ‘‘vital 
frame’’ of man, and he might easily violate the soul by carrying 
his profane researches too far: 


It has been said, that Physicians were more inclined to infidelity and skepti- 
cism, than men of other professions. And it has been attributed to their 
peculiar studies and pursuits. They perceive the subjection of the animal 
frame to the laws of chemistry.24 


23 Wordsworth, The Excursion, tv, 957-978. Hawthorne was intimately familiar 
with Wordsworth’s work; and, although no major author was less given to 
direct quotation from or allusion to books than was Hawthorne, his own work 
is full of Wordsworthian reminiscences and echoes, somewhat disguised by 
being assimilated to Hawthorne’s distinctive, consistent neo-seventeenth cen- 
tury style. 

24 Hawthorne, American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
11 (November, 1835), 127. 
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In Chillingworth’s characterization Hawthorne further devel- 
oped the conception of the impious physician which he had earlier 
represented in Dr. Rappaccini.*» Rappaccini had perverted Nature 
in order to concoct his poisons. A man of ‘‘intellect and cultiva- 
tion,’’ he had not much ‘‘warmth of heart.’’ He had ‘‘a look as 
deep as Nature herself, but without Nature’s warmth of love.’’* 
The flowers his art had ‘‘created”’ 
would have shocked a delicate instinct by an appearance of artificialness in- 
dicating that there had been such a commixture, and, as it were, adultery, of 
various vegetable species, that the production was no longer of God’s making, 
but the monstrous offspring of man’s depraved fancy, glowing with only an 
evil mockery of beauty.27 
His worst profanation, however, was in his tampering with the 
constitution of his lovely daughter, who was a spiritual as well 
as a material creature. The poisons which he substituted for the 
healthy principle in her were baneful to her natural life but could 
not touch her soul: ‘‘Though my body be nourished with poison, 
my spirit is God’s creature, and craves love as its daily food.’’ 
Rappaccini had used his science to turn his garden into a paradise 
of evil: ‘‘Was this garden, then, the Eden of the present world?’’ 
The death of his daughter’s body, so perverted by his tamperings 
that the most salubrious medicines were fatal to it, made her a 
‘victim of man’s ingenuity, and of the fatality that attends all 
such efforts of perverted wisdom.’’ 

Chillingworth’s ‘‘guilty purpose’’ was even more damnable than 
Rappaccini’s. Rappaccini had perverted Nature and tampered 
with spiritual things from a disinterested, though fanatical, love 
of science; he was ‘‘as true a man of science as ever distilled his 
own heart in an alembic.’’ But Chillingworth sought to pervert 
best things to worst abuse : 

Calm, gentle, passionless, as he appeared, there was yet, we fear, a quiet depth 
of malice, hitherto latent, but active now, in this unfortunate old man, which 
led him to imagine a more intimate revenge than any mortal had ever wreaked 


upon an enemy. To make himself the one trusted friend, to whom should be 
confided all the fear, the remorse, the agony, the ineffectual repentance, the 


25 Other doctors and scientists of the same type in Hawthorne’s fictions are 
Septimius Felton, Dr. Heidegger, Aylmer (‘‘The Birthmark’’), Ethan Brand. 
Some of Hawthorne’s artist characters (e¢.g., the artist of ‘‘The Prophetic 
Picture’’) likewise misuse their professional observations and insights. 

26 For a discussion of Hawthorne’s conception of the right relation between 
Man and Nature, see my article ‘‘Isolation in Hawthorne,’’ Personalist, Xxx 
(January, 1951), 42-59 (esp. pp. 42-47). 

27 ‘*Rappaccini’s Daughter,’’ Mosses from an Old Manse, p. 125. 
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backward rush of sinful thoughts, expelled in vain! All that guilty sorrow, 
hidden from the world, whose great heart would have pitied and forgiven, to 
be revealed to him, the Pitiless, the Unforgiving!2s 

Even in those years which he later looked back upon as beneficent, 
he had scarcely been behind Rappaccini in his ‘‘insane zeal for 
science.’’ ‘‘The increase of his own knowledge’’ had been a deeper 
motive in his life than the eonferring of benefits on humanity. 
He had the physician’s too exclusive regard for ‘‘magik naturel’’: 


In their researches into the human frame, it may be that the higher and more 
subtile faculties of such men were materialized, and that they lost the spiritual 
view of existence amid the intricacies of that wondrous mechanism, which 
seemed to involve art enough to comprise all of life within itself.2® 


Nevertheless, he lacked even the poor justification that he had 
‘‘lost the spiritual view.’’ He was fully aware of the spiritual im- 
plications of his conduct, and did not shrink from employing his 
materialistic arts in investigation of spiritual mysteries.*° During 
his ‘‘long search into the minister’s dim interior,’’ he turned over 


many precious materials, in the shape of high aspirations for the welfare of 
his race, warm love of souls, pure sentiments, natural piety, strengthened by 
thought and study, and illumined by revelation,—all of which invaluable gold 
was perhaps no better than rubbish to the seeker.31 


His disregard for these excellences was a more sinful part of his 
behavior than the intellectual presumptuousness which he shared 
with Rappaccini, the perfect type of the zealot of physical science: 
There are few things,—whether in the outward world, or, to a certain depth, in 
the invisible sphere of thought,—few things hidden from the man who devotes 
himself earnestly and unreservedly to the solution of a mystery.%2 
Such a quest was frightfully impious, indeed, but more heinous was 
his diabolical disregard of the good which his inquest revealed. 
There was no perfidy in Rappaccini of the sort that infected 
Chillingworth. Chillingworth cloaked his malevolence under the 
guise of friendship, working ‘‘in close design, by fraud or guile.’”** 
For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy—the only evil that walks 


Invisible, except to God alone, 
By his permissive will, through Heaven and Earth.34 


28 Scarlet Letter, p. 170. 

29 Ibid., p. 146. 

30 See ibid., pp. 97-98, 143. 

31 Ibid., p. 159. 

382 Tbid., p. 97. 

33 Paradise Lost, Bk. 1, 1. 646. 
24 Ibid., Bk. m1, Il. 682-685. 
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Such deceit was the legendary practice among agents of the Black 
Man: 

The Devil does insinuate his most Horrible Temptations, with pretence, of 
much Friendship and Kindness for us. ... to salute men with profers to do 
all manner of Service for them; and at the same time to Stab them as Joab 
did Abner of old; this is just like the Devil, and the Devil truly has many 
Children that Imitate him in it.%5 

That Hawthorne considered secrecy evil, even though it was con- 
cealment of something innocent or merely venial, he had demon- 
strated in his tale ‘‘Roger Malvin’s Burial.’’ Much more censura- 
ble, then, was this concealment of a diabolical intent.** If the 
offence could be augmented, secrecy would be its augmentation.*’ 


III 
Fate and Free Will 


A consistent conception runs through all of Hawthorne’s con- 
sideration of how far an individual is to be held responsible for 
the good and evil he does. To designate this conception, for which 
he employed no convenient brief term, I appropriate the term 
karma. I mean by it the conception that a human being defines 


his own character continuously and progressively through the 
tendency of his choices, great and small, and thus gradually fixes 
in his character a set of established inclinations and dispositions 
which are more potent determinants of his thought and action 
than any momentary volitions and impulses, however strongly 
supported by some temporary conjunction of special cireum- 


85 Cotton Mather, The Wonders of the Invisible World (Library of Old 
Authors, London, 1862), p. 179. 


86 The contortions and feature and frenzy of gesture which occasionally 
marked Chillingworth’s demeanor were betrayals of his falseness, probably 
copied from the various disguises and frenzies of Satan, in Paradise Lost, in 
his attempts to deceive Adam and Eve and their guardian angels. There is 
likewise an impression of Satanism masked behind a human front in Chilling- 
worth’s occasional malignancy of glance, which made the beholder ‘‘shrink 
and shudder’’ as if gazed at by an evil eye. His increasing deformity likewise 
visibly betokened the progressive perversion of his moral character. 


37 ‘*Roger Malvin’s Burial’’ was first published in 1832. In Hurd’s Dia- 
logues, which Hawthorne read in 1829, Hurd remarks that Henry More had 
deplored Waller’s attempt to defend ‘‘accommodation’’—cloaking allegedly 
laudable purposes under deceitful acts and words, showing one face to the 
world and another to himself. More tegarded any deceit as wickedness, even 
though the matter concealed was in itself innocent. Bacon distinguished three 
degrees of dissembling (in ‘‘Of Simulation and Dissimulation’’) and gave 
conditional approval to all three, as being sometimes seasonable and politic. 
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stances, can be. Character is destiny, but destiny accomplished by 
the lifelong process of repeated choices, both impulsive and de- 
liberate. The effect of such a process is not eventually to destroy 
the power of free will entirely, but rather progressively to limit 
the possibilities of choice. The individual does exercise a real self- 
determining faculty; no single choice precludes the possibility of 
a later choice of contrary tendency; but tendencies of choice do 
become established through repeated volitions consistent with each 
other until they are in effect stronger than ‘‘the will of the in- 
stant.’’ Perhaps a profound insight into human motives would 
reveal that such tendencies of choice, even before they became 
established through successive volitions and acts, were predictable 
and inevitable in consequence of the individual’s peculiar endow- 
ment of latent proclivities, but at least they do not become actual- 
ized without the seeming volition of the agent. Hawthorne ap- 
parently rejected the supposition that the agent has no real free- 
dom, that in effect a man’s character grows upon him like a 
fatality, unfolding a predestined pattern which the agent makes 
real through his acts, and consciously comprehends during this 
process of realization, but perhaps has no ultimate power to de- 
termine or alter. The human mind for him was neither Locke’s 
blank sheet to be written on by experience, nor a sheet on which 
all the meanings were already traced in invisible writing to be 
rendered legible by experience; it was something in between, a 
something of which the possibilities were limited, but a something 
in which the power of selecting and determining what would be 
dominant was reserved to the agent. 

But this is, after all, reserving more power and freedom to the 
individual than Hawthorne evidently believed in. Although there 
was a large area of undetermined possibility, what would be de- 
veloped within it was only partially susceptible of determination 
by the conscious will of the individual; the incomprehensible 
powers that environ man (the powers which Hardy calls ‘‘Hap’’) 
are at least as operative as the will of the agent in determining 
what shall be enacted and fixed within the area of theoretically 
free possibility.** The clearly implied explanation of how the acts 
88 Hawthorne’s notion of this shadowy no-man’s-land wherein innate human 
tendency, conscious will, and inscrutable circumstance join to define individual 
character and fate, is well conveyed in his comment on the Emperor Nero: 


‘*T wish some competent person would undertake to analyze and develop his 
character, and how and by what necessity—with all his elegant tastes, his 
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he has performed may seem even to the agent himself a fatality 
lies in the difference between the conscious intent and immediate 
and evident consequence of a particular act, on the one hand, 
and the imperceptible tendency and ultimate collective consequence 
of a whole train of actions on the other hand. The individual may 
have never clearly grasped and consciously willed the remote 
collective consequence which nevertheless is an inevitable result 
of the successive particular actions he has consciously willed and 
performed, and which it has been in his power to refrain from 
willing and performing. When this remote, unforeseen, collective 
consequence is something he deplores, he may, repudiating re- 
sponsibility therefor, explain it in either of two ways—as something 
predetermined; or as the fatal consequence of some particular 
act, probably the initial act of a consistent series. In either case, 
he will see in the result the operation of an adverse fate. If the 
individual supposes the result would have been the same with or 
without his cooperative decision, he is a thorough-going deter- 
minist. On the other hand, he feels just as certainly that he has 
been incapable of free and intelligent choice if he believes that 
the unwished consequence was a joke Fate had concealed up its 
sleeve to distribute as the necessary accompaniment of some inno- 
cent card which the agent was free to take or refuse. This latter 
is what might be called ‘‘the fatal misstep theory.’’ It is the fixing 
upon some initial, or culminating, or otherwise conspicuous step 
in a long ambulation in a fixed direction, as being decisive; such 
a notion proceeds from our sense of willing particular acts and 
not realizing so consciously our settled and almost automatic de- 
terminations, so that we are too ready to attribute the result of 
a long-continued process to a single conscious portion of it. 

The karma concept had been prominent in Hawthorne’s ethical 
speculations, especially in his cogitations upon the connected sub- 
jects of free will and responsibility, for a long while. He had em- 
ployed it in the character of the Angler, in Fanshawe, a man who 
advanced so gradually and imperceptibly in his career of horrid 
crime that, when he was awakened to the enormity of his crimes, 


love of the beautiful, his artist nature—he grew to be such a monster. Nero 
has never yet had justice done him, nor have any of the wicked emperors: 
not that I suppose them to-be any less monstrous than history represents them; 
but there must surely have been something in their position and circumstances 
to render the terrible moral disease which seized upon them so generally al- 
most inevitable.’’ (French and Ital. Notebooks, p. 288.) 
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“‘The sudden consciousness of accumulated guilt made him des- 
perate.’’*® It was a motif of several of the Twice Told Tales: 

An influence beyond our control lays its strong hand on every deed which we 
do, and weaves its consequences into an iron tissue of necessity.‘ 

...+ Fatality, an emblem of the evil influence that rules your fortunes; @ 
demon to whom you subjected yourself by some error at the outset of life, 
and were bound his slave forever, by once obeying him.4! 

‘*T keep up the search for this accursed stone because the vain ambition of 
my youth has become a curse upon me in my old age.’ ’42 

Could the result of one, or all our deeds, be shadowed forth and set before us, 
some would call it Fate, and hurry onward, others be swept along by their 
own passionate desires, and none be turned aside by the PropHETIC PICTURES.4% 
Although there is an occasional suggestion in such passages of 
the ‘‘fatal misstep’’ theory (e.g., the second quotation above), 
the usual emphasis is that fate is the resultant of a cumulative 
sequence of a person’s actions, and that it is voluntarily assumed 
by deliberate persistence in a certain course. Especially in the 
latter work is there apparent insistence upon the fact that fatal 
persistence is voluntary, that the compulsion which the individual 
alleges is merely supposititious. Thus, in explaining Hester’s de- 
cision to remain in Boston, in The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne wrote 
(my italics): ‘‘There is a fatality, a feeling so irresistible and in- 
evitable that it has the force of doom, which almost inevitably com- 
pels human beings. . .’*** And in The Marble Faun Miriam replied 
to the sinister model, upon his insistence that their destinies were 
inevitably linked: ‘‘ You mistake your own will for an iron neces- 
sity.’’**° Hawthorne held that the will is in a sense, a fatality, but 
he left the agent more freedom and responsibility than Jonathan 
Edwards had attributed to him. Edwards did not see a volition as 
an act of the mind in view of a motive, but looked upon volition 
and motivation as being scarcely distinct aspects of one act of 
the mind. Motivation was the movement of a consciousness toward 
an object: volition was the consciousness of a movement toward an 
object; their separation was scarcely more than a nominalistic 
delusion. Hawthorne’s difference from this view seems to be an 


39 Fanshawe, p. 189. 

40 ‘“Wakefield,’’ p. 160. 

41‘¢The Haunted Mind,’’ p. 346. 

42 The Seeker, in ‘‘ The Great Carbuncle,’’ p. 178. 
43 ‘“The Prophetic Pictures,’’ p. 210. 

44 The Scarlet Letter, p. 103. 

45 The Marble Faun, p. 119. 
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apparent distinction between the faculty of the will and the 
separate acts of will.:The separate acts of the will give its deter- 
minate character and bias to the faculty of the will; so that, al- 
though the agent has sufficient control over his particular acts of 
will, they ultimately establish a kind of over-will which controls him 
and almost inevitably determines even his later acts of will. Thus, 
although what a man chooses may become a fatality, it is a fatality 
which he has progressively constructed; it has not been predeter- 
mined by any inner or outer compulsion, and is not the consequence 
of any particular fatal act which fixed a doom upon him. 

The karma concept in Hawthorne’s work is most thoroughly il- 
lustrated in the character of Chillingworth, who gradually de- 
based his own character by deliberate persistence in a wrong course. 
The verbs Hawthorne used to designate his acts leave no doubt 
that they were self-determined. Hawthorne very frequently resorted 
to passive voice constructions to indicate the seeming inevitability 
of the actions of his characters, but not so with Chillingworth. 
‘‘He chose to withdraw his name from the roll of mankind.’’* 
(Hester was ‘‘shut out from the sphere of human charities.’’)** 
‘“‘This unhappy man had made the very principle of his life to 
consist in the pursuit and systematic exercise of revenge.’’** The 
guilty difference between Chillingworth and his victims was that 
pointed out by Milton as making the sin of Satan greater than 
that of Adam and Eve: 


The first sort by their own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-depraved; Man falls, deceived 
By the other first: Man, therefore, shall find grace; 
The other, none,49 


His malice became a soul-destroying, sinful fatality gradually, 
through his persistence in it: 


He had begun an investigation, as he imagined, with the severe and equal 
integrity of a judge, desirous only of truth, even as if the question involved 
no more than the air-drawn lines and figures of a geometrical problem, instead 
of human passions, and wrongs inflicted on himself. But, as he proceeded, a 
terrible fascination, a kind of fierce, though still calm, necessity seized the 


46 The Scarlet Letter, p. 145. My italics here and in the two quotations 
following. 


41 Ibid., p. 104. 
48 Ibid., p. 307. 
49 PL, Bk. i, ll. 129-132. 
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old man within its gripe, and never set him free again until he had done all 
its bidding.5° 


Looking back upon his career of vengeance, he tried to evade 
responsibility by making use of the fatal misstep theory, elo- 
quently declaring to Hester, in response, to her vain plea that 
he abandon his purpose of revenge: 


By thy first step awry thou didst plant the germ of evil; but since that mo- 
ment, it has all been a dark necessity. Ye that have wronged me are not sinful, 
save in a kind of typical illusion; neither am I fiend-like, who have snatched 
a fiend’s office from his hands. It is our fate. Let the black flower blossom 
as it may!51 

But his eloquent analogy of the inexorably germinating seed of 
evil should not persuade us, through its specious plausibility, to 
accept his view. Hester and Dimmesdale were sinful, and he was 
fiend-like. Hawthorne did not think that flowers of evil grew unless 
they were cultivated by human hands: 


So spake the fiend, and with necessity 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.52 


50 The Scarlet Letter, p. 158. 
51 Ibid., p. 210. 
52 PL, Bk. tv, ll. 393-394. 





HAWTHORNE’S ‘‘MRS. BULLFROG’”’ AND THE RAMBLER 


By B. Bernarp CoHEN 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


The relationship of several sketches in Hawthorne’s Mosses 
from an Old Manse to Johnson’s The Rambler has been pointed 
out,’ but no one, I believe, has shown the connection between ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bullfrog’’ (The Token, 1837), also included in Mosses, and several 
essays in The Rambler. In his usual method, Hawthorne had put 
down ideas for ‘‘Mrs. Bullfrog’’ in his notebooks for 1835 and 
1836. The entry of 1835 reads, 

To represent the process by which sober truth graduaily strips off all the 
beautiful draperies with which imagination has enveloped a beloved object, 
till from an angel she turns out to be a merely ordinary woman. This to be 


done without caricature, perhaps with quiet humor interfused, but the pre- 
vailing impression to be a sad one.? 


And in 1836 he wrote in his journal: ‘‘Those who are very diffi- 
cult in choosing wives seem as if they would take none of Nature’s 
ready-made works, but want a woman manufactured particularly 


to their order.’” 

When he wrote the story, Hawthorne drew upon his notations 
for themes, but ‘‘Mrs. Bullfrog’’ is a broad satire, a burlesque on 
human conduct and problems connected with marriage, The sad 
impression which he had planned disappeared; the caricature 
which he had hoped to avoid intruded; and the humor is not 
quiet but awkwardly riotous. There are four themes implicit in the 
story (and the notebook entries provided him with two): the 
search for perfection in a mate and the harm caused thereby; 
the evils of hasty, blind marriage; the shock when defects in a 
mate are revealed; and marriage for money. All of these themes 
find close parallels in essays in The Rambler. In fact, Hawthorne, 
who knew Johnson’s writings well, may have decided that John- 
son’s humorous satirical treatment of such themes was the only 
way to handle them, and thus altered the direction and tone 


1Frank Davidson, ‘‘Hawthorne’s Use of a Pattern from The Rambler,’’ 
MLN, ux (Dec., 1948), 545-48. 


2 Passages from the American Note-Books, The Complete Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, ed. George Parsons Lathrop (Boston, 1883), 1x, 22. 


3 Ibid., 1x, 32. 
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previously described in his journals. ‘‘Mrs. Bullfrog’’ indeed 
seems to be a synthesis of several essays in The Rambler. 

The story opens with a serious discussion about those men who 
foolishly search for perfect wives and who dwell upon petty 
details. These men grow old and never find mates. ‘‘The true 
rule,’’ Mr. Bullfrog, the narrator, says, ‘‘is to ascertain that the 
match is fundamentally a good one, and then to take it for granted 
that all minor objections, should there be such, will vanish if you 
let them alone.’’> Mr. Bullfrog was for a long time painfully 
aware of female imperfection, and he demanded in a mate the 
best of physical and mental qualifications. As a result he almost 
did not get married. 

In Numbers 113 and 115 of The Rambler, Hymenaeus gives an 
account of his inability to find the right woman, and he concludes, 

Thus I have hitherto, in spite of myself, passed my life in frozen celibacy. 
My friends, indeed, often tell me, that I flatter my imagination with higher 
hopes than human nature can gratify; that I dress up an ideal charmer in all 
the radiance of perfection, and then enter the world to look for the same 
excellence in corporeal beauty. But surely, Mr. Rambler, it is not madness tc 
hope for some terrestial lady unstained by the spots which I have been de- 
scribing ... .6 
Number 119 is Tranquilla’s answer to Hymenaeus, a description 
of her futile search for the perfect husband." 

Although unable to discover perfection, Mr. Bullfrog was for- 
tunate enough to find a wife. In the space of a fortnight he wooed 
and won Mrs. Bullfrog—a haste, ironically enough, quite contrary 
to his previous conduct in regard to marriage. He admits, how- 


4 Professor Davidson points out (p. 546) that there is no direct evidence 
that Hawthorne read The Rambler, although he was familiar with other works 
by Johnson. It is possible, however, that Hawthorne became acquainted with 
The Rambler when he was at Bowdoin College. To the Athenean Society, a 
literary association of the college, Hawthorne and four other students con- 
tributed a twelve-volume edition (unidentified) of Johnson’s writings. Each 
of seven editions of Johnson’s works in twelve volumes published between 
1792 and 1823 contains re-prints of the Rambler essays. Hawthorne may have 
suggested the Johnson volumes as a gift; at any rate, since he was a voracious 
reader at the time, he undoubtedly read books which he himself helped select. 
See Randall Stewart, Nathaniel Hawthorne (New Haven, 1948), p. 19, and 
William Prideaux Courtney and David Nichol Smith, A Bibliography of Samuel 
Johnson (Oxford, 1925), pp. 163-66. 


5 Works of Hawthorne, ul, 149. 
6 The Works of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1825), m1, 49. 


7 Ibid., 11, 64-69. In The Idler, Number 100, there is a letter by Tim 
Warner, once a bachelor seeking perfection in a wife. When he did find a 
wife, she turned out to be unbearable. See ibid., tv, 440-43. 
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ever, that he was not really aware of his bride’s virtues and 
defects, but that he was later able to evaluate them in proper per- 
spective. Since Mrs. Bullfrog is really an ogre, her husband’s 
favorable evaluation is treated by Hawthorne with much scorn 
and ridicule. 

In The Rambler Johnson has much to say about the blind, 
hasty marriages made by people like Mr. Bullfrog, and he vigor- 
ously scolds those who marry without knowing their mates. In 
Number 18 he describes a series of failures in marriage—failures 
because the husbands did not know their wives well enough 
before they were married. Johnson sums up his satirical sketches 
with an extremely serious passage: the failures occurred ‘‘for 
want of considering that marriage is the strictest tie of perpetual 
friendship; that there can be no friendship without confidence, 
and no confidence without integrity; and that he must expect 
to be wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, or politeness that 
regard which only virtue and piety can claim.’’”* The problem of 
fraudulent marriage is treated in great detail in Number 45. The 
author of the letter refutes previous contentions in The Rambler 
that marriage is unhappy, and insists that the unhappiness is 
due to blindness to the defects of mates. To prove his point he 
cites many examples and discusses the marriage customs of Mus- 
covites, according to which the couple do not see each other until 
they are married. This practice he assails as deceitful and hypo- 
eritical. He concludes, ‘‘I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, 
to question all who shal! hereafter come to you with matrimonial 
complaints, concerning their behavior in the time of courtship, 
and inform them that they are neither to wonder nor repine, 
when a contract begun with fraud has ended in disappointment.’’® 

Mr. Bullfrog’s hasty contract almost leads to disastrous disap- 
pointment. On a stage-coach trip, his awakening to the deficien- 
cies of his wife occurs abruptly. When the coach capsizes, Mrs. 
Bullfrog turns into a toothless panther, indeed an ‘‘ogre’’ and a 
‘‘hobgoblin,’’ and attacks the driver furiously. When she calms 
down and the trip is peacefully resumed, Mr. Bullfrog begins to 
perceive other faults, for example, her involvement in a breach 
of promise suit. His shock does not last long, for the revelation 


8 Ibid., 11, 92. 
9 Ibid., 1, 222. . tbid., 1, 90-91. 
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by his wife that she has received five thousand dollars which would 
stock his dry goods store restores him to a happy state. ‘‘The 
basis of matrimonial bliss,’’ he tells her, ‘‘is secure, and all thy 
little defects and frailties are forgiven.’"° Hawthorne’s satire 
is double-edged: against the process of discovery of shortcomings 
which should have been noticed before marriage, and against 
marriage for money. 

The Rambler, Number 34, is very similar to ‘‘Mrs. Bullfrog’’ 
in the device used to bring about the discovery of human defi- 
ciencies. Like ‘‘Mrs. Bullfrog,’’ it begins with a seemingly serious 
statement: Johnson defends the necessity of having to write mostly 
about men because women’s virtues and vices have been far more 
consistent than men’s. As in ‘‘Mrs. Bullfrog,’’ there follows a 
first person narrative (a letter in Johnson’s case) which makes 
the sober introduction appear ridiculous and ironical. Like Mr. 
Bullfrog, the author of the epistle is confronted with the prob- 
lems of matrimony, but, more cautious than Hawthorne’s charac- 
ter, he sets out to determine the real nature of his Althea. The 
method of discovery in each story is strikingly similar: trips by 
stage-coach that bring out the worst in the women. Johnson’s 
character discovers that the person whom he has been courting 
is a mere shadow of a woman, cowardly and petulant, quite in 
contrast to the brawny tigress, Mrs. Bullfrog. But both female 
characters are presented with greatly exaggerated humor. The 
main difference between the two works is that Mr. Bullfrog lapses 
into unreality when he is confronted with his wife’s money, 
whereas the author of the letter senses the truth and avoids the 
trap of a dismal marriage." 

In others of Johnson’s essays, Hawthorne could have easily found 
the ingredient of marriage for money lacking in Rambler, Number 
34. In Rambler, Number 18, Prudentius deliberately married for 
money, but ‘‘he never afterwards enjoyed one hour of happi- 
ness. For Furia was a wretch of mean intellects, violent passions, 
a strong voice, and low education, without any sense of happi- 
10 Works of Hawthorne, 11, 158. 

11 Works of Johnson, 01, 165-70. Hymenaeus found out about one of the 
women mentioned in his letters by taking a fortnight’s journey with her. See 
ibid., 111, 47-48. In The Adventurer, Number 84, there is a letter by Viator 
telling of a trip he made by stage-coach. Each of the passengers tells lies 
about himself and reveals his true identity by the carelessness of his exaggera- 


tion. In this sketch the coach is the symbol of the journey of life—a symbol 
typical of eighteenth-century writers. See ibid., Iv, 62-67. 
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ness but that which consisted in eating and counting money. Furia 
was a scold.’’? The description of Furia applies perfectly to Mrs. 
Bullfrog, and indeed she may have been the model for Haw- 
thorne’s caricature. Johnson’s attack against those who wed 
merely for money was carried on in other essays in The Rambler 
too. The theme, of course, was not necessarily taken from John- 
son’s works by Hawthorne, but certainly the description of Furia 
bears a close resemblance to Hawthorne’s conception of Mrs. 
Bullfrog. And the implication is clear in Hawthorne’s story that 
Mr. Bullfrog, like Prudentius, will never have a moment of happi- 
ness. 

Actually the useful kind of marriage which both Hawthorne 
and Johnson are thinking of is well summed up in Rambler, Num- 
ber 167. In Numbers 113, 115, 119, Hymenaeus and Tranquilla 
complained about their inability to obtain proper mates. With a 
stroke of good humor, Johnson brings them together in wedlock 
and he has them write a letter stating their recognition that no 
marriage is perfect. They write, 
we have allowed our minds to form no unreasonable expectations, nor vitiated 
our fancies in the soft hours of courtship, with visions of felicity which human 
power cannot bestow, or of perfection which human virtue cannot attain. That 
impartiality with which we endeavor to inspect the manners of all whom we 
have known was never so much overpowered by our passion, but that we dis- 
covered some faults and weaknesses in each other; and joined hands in con- 
vietion, that as there are advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, there are 
inconveniences likewise to be endured . 14 
They consider ‘‘marriage as the most solemn league of perpetual 
friendship, a state from which artifice and concealment are to be 
banished for ever, and in which every act of dissimulation is a 
breach of faith.’"* When one takes the introduction of ‘‘Mrs. 
Bullfrog’’ out of the context of the story, he wiil find that 
Hawthorne is agreeing substantially with the golden mean ex- 
pressed in the betrothal of Hymenaeus and Prudentius. 

‘*Mrs. Bullfrog’’ is a mediocre story, indeed a failure, as Haw- 
thorne himself clearly sensed.’* Its only value lies in helping to 


12 Ibid., 11, 90. 

13 Tbid., 11, 173-74, 192, 352-57; m1, 350-54, 392-96. 

14 Tbid., 11, 287-88. 

15 Ibid., m1, 290. 

16 Hawthorne wrote, ‘‘. . . as to Mrs. Bullfrog, I give her up to the severest 


reprehension. The story was written as a mere experiment in that style; it 
did not come from any depth within me,—neither my heart nor mind had 
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draw tighter the standards of moral values to which both Johnson 
and Hawthorne subscribed, and to add further evidence that Haw- 
thorne was familiar with The Rambler. 


anything to do with it.’’ See Works of Hawthorne, 1x, 239. One must allow 
for Hawthorne’s tendency to depreciate his own works, particularly his early 
sketches and stories. It is possible, however, that essays in The Rambler were 
the models for his experiment in broad satire. 





E. M. FORSTER’S MRS. MOORE: SOME SUGGESTIONS 


By Pauw FusseE x, Jr. 
Connecticut College 


It has for some time been a commonplace in the criticism of 
E. M. Forster’s novels that each of his five works contains 
what Peter Burra has called an ‘‘elemental character’’:’ Gino, 
Stephen, George, Mrs. Wilcox, and Mrs. Moore share certain 
‘‘redemptive’’ characteristics, and Mrs. Moore in A Passage to 
India (1924) has been termed ‘‘the deepest of all Mr. Forster’s 
redemptive characters.’’? Now this somewhat spooky depth of 
Mrs. Moore has, I suspect, puzzled many readers who have had 
little trouble grasping thc essential meaning of Mrs. Wilcox, of 
Howards End (1921). Mrs. Moore is, in one sense, a continua- 
tion into a new narrative context of the soul of Mrs. Wilcox, but I 
believe that something rare and strange has been added during the 
transmutation: I should like to suggest that what has been added 
is an infusion of certain elements of the character of Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-1891). A simultaneous focus on the 
essential features of the two women can shed some much needed 
light on certain otherwise inexplicable tendencies in Mrs. Moore’s 
character, and can help fix Forster’s novel even more solidly than 
it has been in the spiritual and intellectual climate of its own time. 

Certain similarities between the clairvoyant Blavatsky and the 
grey-haired old lady who broods mysteriously over the events of 
A Passage to India can be pointed out at once: both were singu- 
larly fond of playing patience, and both are found to be strangely 
irritable while doing so; both visited India under rather similar 
circumstances, had interesting experiences in caves, and, while in 
India, engaged in a form of perception thought by some to have been 
telepathic; the two women took similar attitudes towards the 
British in India, and both left India ill and under like cireum- 
stances; both women felt impelled to make an effort to bring 


1 Introduction to A Passage to India (Everyman’s Library: London, 1942), 
p. xxi. 

2E. K. Brown, ‘‘The Revival of E. M. Forster,’’ in Forms of Modern 
Fiction: Essays Collected in Honor of Joseph Warren Beach, ed. William Van 
O’Connor (Minneapolis, 1948), p. 166. 
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about a union of East and West, and so ‘‘solve’’ the problem of 
British India; and finally, both women, partly as a result of 
their attempts to help bridge the gap between the intuitive East 
and the more analytical West, were regarded by many in India as 
demigoddesses after their departure. I shall examine these simi- 
larities one by one. 

First, the patience playing. Yeats, in his Autobiographies, makes 
particular mention of Blavatsky’s addiction to the patience cards, 
and suggests that her intensely preoccupied sessions with the 
eards were productive of a considerable amount of venom which 
spent itself on her hapless followers who sat meekly by while 
Blavatsky abused them: 

[Visitors] talked and she played patience, and totted up her score on the 
green baize, and generally seemed to listen, but sometimes she would listen 
no more. There was a woman who talked perpetually of ‘‘the divine spark’’ 
within her, until Madame Blavatsky stopped her with—‘‘ Yes, my dear, you 
have a divine spark within you, and if you are not very careful you will hear 
it snore.’’3 

Many of Blavatsky’s other followers have recorded her habit of 
playing patience ;* her father, Colonel Peter Hahn, played the 
game at family gatherings during Helena’s youth in St. Peters- 
burg,’ and Blavatsky played even the night before her death.* 
G. R. S. Mead, one of Blavatsky’s most devoted disciples, writes 
that most of her admirers, since they had ‘‘learned by experience 
that H. P. B. did nothing without a reason, deduced logically that 
there was also a reason in the cards.’’”’ What this ‘‘reason’’ was, 
it would now be difficult to say with certainty, but it may be 
noted that there is some evidence that the game of patience has 
been, at times, used as a method of divination,’ and indeed, the act 
of laying out the cards for a game of solitaire does suggest a 


3 Autobiographies: Reveries over Childhood and Youth and The Trembling 
of the Veil (New York, 1927), pp. 222-223. See also p. 216. 
' 4See Constance Wachtmeister, ‘‘At Wiirzburg and Ostend,’’ in H. P. B: 
In Memory of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, by Some of Her Pupils (London, 
1931), p. 28; Alice Leighton Cleather, H. P. Blavatsky: As I Knew Her; Her 
Life and Work for Humanity; A Great Betrayal (Calcutta, Simla, London, 
1923), p. 4; and Herbert Burrows, ‘‘ What She Is to Me,’’ H. P. B., p. 83. 

5 Gertrude Marvin Williams, Priestess of the Occult: Madame Blavatsky 
(New York, 1946), p. 32. 

6G. R. S. Mead, ‘‘The Last Two Years,’’ H. P. B., p. 81. See also p. 5. 

7 Ibid., p. 80. 

8E. D. Cheney, Patience: A Series of Games with Cards (Boston, 1869), 


pp. 7-8. 
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performance of cartomancy with regular or Tarot cards. It seems 
worthy of notice that, in A Passage to India, Mrs. Moore plays one 
of her games of patience just before she communicates to Adela 
Quested (through a form of telepathy?) that Aziz is innocent of 
the assault of which he is accused (pp. 202-204),° and it may 
be significant that, while playing patience, Mrs. Moore is capa- 
ble of perceptions embodying a wry and penetrating sort of 
wisdom.*® Mrs. Moore’s ‘‘telepathic’’ intuition of the nature of 
the object struck by the Nawab Bahadur’s automobile (‘‘a ghost!’’) 
also occurs just before the evening game of patience is to begin, 
and continues while the game is in progress (pp. 97-100). 

Next, the matter of the similarities between Blavatsky’s and 
Mrs. Moore’s visits to India. Blavatsky’s first passage to India 
occurred in 1879, and she remained until 1884; she made a second 
trip in 1884-1885. We are told that when she arrived in Bombay 
harbor on February 16, 1879, she admired in the distance the 
Malabar Hill (cf. Forster’s Marabar caves),™ and that she visited 
the Karli caves near Bombay, seeing there, according to her own 
report, tigers and five-legged cows,’* and hearing ‘‘ghostly voices’’ 
which frightened her party with dire warnings.’* Blavatsky’s visit 
to these caves was complicated by the fact that British intelli- 
gence, suspecting her of being a Russian spy, had seen to it that 
detectives followed her on her touristic inspections.** Blavatsky 
also investigated the Elephanta caves, just as Adela Quested and 
presumably Mrs. Moore had (p. 75), but found there, apparently, 
nothing quite so extraordinary.’ The strange occurrences at the 
Marabar caves in A Passage to India (see pp. 147-150) will per- 
haps seem to share something of the quality of Blavatsky’s mis- 
adventures near Bombay. 

While in India, both women, coming to think of themselves as 


® These page references are to A Passage to India (New York, 1924). 

10 Compare Blavatsky’s behavior, while playing patience, towards the visit- 
ing wife of an excessively materialistic physiologist, as described by Yeats, 
Autobiographies, p. 217. 

11 Williams, Priestess, p. 133. 

12 C, E. Bechofer-Roberts, The Mysterious Madame, Helena Fetrovna Blavat- 
sky: The Life and Work of the Founder of the Theosophical Society, with 
a Note on her Successor Annie Besant (New York, 1931), pp. 138-139. 

13 Williams, Priestess, p. 137. 

14 Ibid., p. 144. 

15 Ibid., p. 136. 
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somehow Oriental,’® engaged in a form of clairvoyance which 
some critics have noted as one of Mrs. Moore’s distinctive talents." 
Mrs. Moore, as we have seen, appears sometimes capable of per- 
ceptions which seem unexplainable in rationalistic terms: she 
seems to share with the Hindus of the novel a sort of ‘‘racial 
secret, communicable more by blood than speech’’ (p. 99). It is 
interesting that Yeats, in his Autobiographies, presents, in ad- 
dition to the portraits of Blavatsky laying out her patience cards, 
certain suggestions which a novelist might find stimulating about 
the possibility of this kind of ‘‘racial telepathy.’’ Yeats’s conjec- 
tures on racial thought transference take a rather Jungian form; 
he speaks of the likelihood of some kind of sub-rational com- 
munication, in forms similar to the archetypes of Jung, between 
persons of the same racial heritage.** 

Both Blavatsky and Mrs. Moore, to continue with their simi- 
larities, regarded the British in India as pompous, cruel, shallow, 
and materialistic. Both left India to avoid testifying in court 
proceedings, Blavatsky from fear of being exposed as a fraud, 
and Mrs. Moore because of her disillusion with the importance of 
merely human ‘‘justice.’’ Both old ladies were ill as they left 
India, and the illnesses of both had been brought on, in large part, 
by the summer heat.’® 

The general philosophical attitudes of the two women also 
show a striking parallel. The early Mrs. Moore, before her devas- 
tating experience at the Marabar eaves, had believed, with a cer- 
tain naiveté, in the possibility of a number of total and produc- 
tive unions: sexual, political, and philosophical.2° Her hopes 


16 Ibid., p. 140; A Passage to India, pp. 23, 254. 

17 See Reuben Arthur Brower, The Fields of Light: An Experiment in 
Critical Reading (New York, 1951), p. 196, and Austin Warren, ‘‘The Novels 
of E. M. Forster,’’ The American Review, 1x (1937), 244. 

18 Autobiographies, pp. 325, 446. 

19 4 Passage to India, p. 137, and chap. xx111; Bechofer-Roberts, Mysterious 
Madame, pp. 234-236; Cleather, Blavatsky, p. 55. 

20 Mrs. Moore’s early faith in the certainty of eventual connection between 
the separated elements of the modern world parallels Whitman’s hopeful 
assumption (in ‘‘Passage to India’’) that progress in transportation and 
communications is ushering in a new era of human sympathy and brotherhood. 
It will be recalled that Forster acknowledges Whitman’s poem as the source 
of his title (A Passage to India [Everyman’s ed.], p. xxxi). Forster’s gradual 
disillusionment with Whitman’s hopes for a reconstitution of society accord- 
ing to the postulates of scientific progressivism can be traced, I believe, 
through his essays. For example, in 1920, Forster writes of Whitman’s ideal, 
“*We can only avoid [Wilfred Blunt’s pessimism] . .. by supposing, with 
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seemed to lean strongly in the direction of a reunion of sex with 
sex, race with race, and faith with faith: one is reminded of the 
epigraph ‘‘Only connect . . .’’ which Forster had used three years 
before to introduce the problems of separation in Howards End. 
Similarly, Blavatsky’s whole career was devoted to this search for 
the fusing principle capable of joining again the separated and 
jarring elements which had been in centrifugal motion since the 
Renaissance. It is enlightening to contemplate, with Mrs. Moore’s 
early convictions in mind, the stated objects of Blavatsky’s The- 
osophical Society : 
This Organization declares that Brotherhood is a fact in Nature. Its principal 
purpose is to teach Brotherhood. ... The . .. Society welcomes to member- 
ship all who truly love their fellowmen and desire the eradication of the evils 
caused by the barriers of race, creed, caste, or color, which have so long im- 
peded human progress.21 
We are also informed that one of the major purposes of the 
Society is ‘‘to unite the philosophic Orient and the practical 
West.’ ’?? 

One modern critic’s summary of Blavatsky’s major ideas may 
help make clear their similarity to those of the pre-Marabar 
Mrs. Moore. Blavatsky believed in the existence of some ‘‘princi- 


ple’’ (really a deity substitute) inaccessible to the rational faculty 
but capable of being reached through intuitive efforts, and she also 
held that there was a fundamental link of identity between all 
souls which bound them in indissoluble union with the ‘‘ Universal 
Oversoul.’’** The similarity of these ideas to aspects of Hindu 


Walt Whitman, that the world is not a garden, but an athlete who learns 
while he suffers, and who will some day understand his own passions and 
cleanse his limbs. That. day is far off. But if it ever dawns it will lighten 
not only the graceful nations of the East, but the dull plebeian places of 
Europe, ... and its radiance will be stronger than a king’s because the 
whole of humanity will contribute to it’’ (Abinger Harvest [New York, 1936], 
p. 285). But in 1946 and 1947, Forster, apparently disillusioned by hollow 
echoes as was Mrs. Moore herself, finds little in Whitman but ‘‘empty noises’’ 
and an ignorant naiveté (Two Cheers for Democracy [New York, 1951], pp. 
361, 110-112). Perhaps this gradual distrust of Whitman’s optimism can help 
explain Forster’s retirement from the novel since 1924, for each of the five 
novels is based fundamentally on Forster’s single theme—the necessity of a 
codperative fusion between the dissociated forces of modern society. Mrs. 
Moore’s loss of faith in the liberal ideal may mirror Forster’s own. 

21 Reprinted in Katherine Tingley, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky (Point Loma, 
Calif., 1921). Compare these objectives with Whitman’s expectations in ‘‘Pas- 
sage to India.’’ 

22 Ibid. Compare Mrs. Moore’s conversation with Ronny Heaslop in chapter v. 

a Elimann, Yeats: The Man and the Masks (New York, 1948), 
Pp. 95-08. 
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thought, as Forster presents it in the novel, will be apparent, as 
well as the degree to which Mrs. Moore felt herself, despite her 
superficial Christian veneer, basically allied to these conceptions.” 

This preoccupation of both women with the desirability of a re- 
union of nations is very marked. Mrs. Moore’s temper almost gets 
away from her as she listens to Ronny, her son, canting in the con- 
ventional nationalistic mode (p. 51), and she does everything she can 
(before, that is, the hollow echoes of the Marabar convince her 
that the task is an impossible one) to bring about a closer sympa- 
thy between the British and their Indian subjects. Correspondingly, 
Francesca Arundale, another of Blavatsky’s faithful apostles, 
points out that one of Blavatsky’s real objects in visiting India 
was to seek a new form of spiritual union between ruler and ruled: 
Blavatsky was obsessed by the possibility of ‘‘the drawing together 
of east and west in the bonds of spiritual philosophy.’’* And 
the two women’s concern for India’s recovery of her own self- 
respect caused both to be revered by Indians long after their 
departures. Mrs. Moore, of course, lives on in India as ‘‘ Esmiss 
Esmoor,’’ a Hindu goddess, and Gertrude Marvin Williams sug- 
gests that after leaving India for greener pastures, Blavatsky 
‘‘attained immortality as the creator of a semi-religious cult.’’* 
Babula, Blavatsky’s Hindu servant while in India, once said of 
his mistress that she had ‘‘lived and died for India’’;”* the 
reader will perhaps be reminded of Aziz’s and Professor God- 
bole’s veneration for Mrs. Moore (pp. 224, 286). While the differ- 
ences in motive between Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Moore will be 
obvious, there remains this basic similarity of philosophical and 
political tendency to hint at certain plain parallels between the 
two old women. 

After observing some of these parallels, it is a temptation to ask 
where Forster might have learned of Blavatsky and of her gro- 
tesque and fascinating search for the unifying principle which 
Victorian materialism had deprived her generation of. It seems 
just possible that the second volume of Yeats’s Autobiographies 
(The Trembling of the Veil, 1922), with its descriptions of the 

24 And compare Blavatsky’s experience vith the ‘‘tropical exuberance’’ of 
Hinduism at Simla (Williams, Priestess, pp. 156-157). 

25‘“Madame Blavatsky and her Work,’’ H. P. B., pp. 146-148. 


26 Priestess, p. 6. 
27 ‘*From India,’’ H. P. B., p. 165. 
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patience-playing Blavatsky, may have stimulated Forster’s imagi- 
nation at the time he was projecting A Passage to India. Forster 
had been reading Yeats during his World War service in Egypt: 
he tells us that Yeats, along with Eliot, Blake, Morris, and Huys- 
mans (all ‘‘those who had nothing tangible to offer’’ in the way 
of a precise panacea for the fevers of western civilization) sus- 
stained him during the dreary months of non-combatant war serv- 
ice.** Forster also had read Forrest Reid’s W. B. Yeats: A Critical 
Study (New York, 1915),?* and, with his interest in Yeats whetted, 
it is possible that he read the volumes of the Autobiographies as 
they appeared. The Autobiographies is certainly full of suggestive 
comments on the fractures and the disunities of the modern 
world, and on the necessity (and paradoxical impossibility) of 
discovering some extra-rational means of healing and reuniting 
the shattered atoms.*° 

Another possibility is that Forster came to know of Blavatsky’s 
search for the principle of fusion between East and West through 
his friend Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, the Cambridge professor. 
Dickinson had once heard Colonel Henry Steel Oleott, one of 
Blavatsky’s most ardent Theosophists, speak at Cambridge; in 


1890, Dickinson had joined the Society for Psychical Research, the 
elaborate report of which, appearing in 1885, had brought Bla- 
vatsky wide notoriety as a conscienceless charlatan. He certainly 
would have heard a great deal of Blavatsky at meetings of the 
Society, for he served on its council from 1904 to 1920.% It is 


28 Abinger Harvest, p. 76. 

29 Tbid., p. 82. 

30 F.g., ‘*A conviction that the world was now but a bundle of fragments 
possessed me without ceasing’’ (p. 234); social classes are now sundered from 
each other, and none is any longer ‘‘conscious of an all-enfolding sympathy’’ 
(p. 238); ‘*I had begun to hope that we [i.e., the Irish] might be the first 
in Europe to seek unity as deliberately as it had been sought by theologian, 
poet, sculptor, architect, from the eleventh to the thirteenth century’’ (p. 
242); ‘*. . . the dream of my early manhood, that a modern nation can return 
to Unity of Culture, is false: though it may be we can achieve it for some 
small circle of men and women, and there leave it till the moon bring round 
its century’’ (p. 363; compare the final paragraph of A Passage to India). 

81 KE, M. Forster, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson (New York, 1934), p. 121. 
Forster may have drawn Mrs. Moore’s name from his associations with Dick- 
inson, who knew and corresponded with a Mrs. Moor, an old friend of the 
family and a woman many years older than himself. This Mrs. Moor seems 
to suggest, in her mystery and her distance, something of Forster’s fictional 
character. Dickinson writes to her on July 27, 1904, ‘‘I can only dimly con- 
jecture what goes on inside you. You have your reserves’’ (p. 118). And on 
January 30, 1913, Dickinson sends to Mrs. Moor from his camp near Madras 
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perhaps significant that Blavatsky regarded the 1885 report of 
the Society for Psychical Research as an act of cruel persecution 
by ‘‘the Honorable professors at Cambridge.’’** It seems likely, 
also, that Forster might have heard a good deal about Blavatsky 
during his visits to India, since her reputation there has per- 
sisted, somewhat like Esmiss Esmoor’s, especially at Simla.** 

To perceive some of these features of Madame Blavatsky behind 
the ‘‘puffy, red, and curiously severe’’ (p. 198) countenance 
of Mrs. Moore is, I believe, to see added meaning in Mrs. Moore’s 
pathetic defeat in her desperate attempt to connect the discrete 
elements of human existence into the live, associated whole produc- 
tive of a vital and satisfying society. For both Blavatsky and Mrs. 
Moore can be regarded as continuing the tradition of the 
nineteenth-century prophets, a tradition which runs from Blake 
and Carlyle through Ruskin to Yeats and Eliot: all, mortally dis- 
illusioned by the failures of positivistie rationalism, the ‘‘analyti- 


cal’’ force in western society, are seeking, in their different ways, 
the supra-rational ‘‘synthesizing’’ cement which can repair and 
revivify the dead, blank, meaningless materials which the indus- 
trial revolution and utilitarian scientific speculation have be- 
queathed to them. As the materialistic enemy they oppose becomes 


more distorted and exaggerated in its posturings and certainties, 
the defensive positions which these prophets assume become more 
apparently outrageous and inexplicable. Perhaps the essential 
secret of Mrs. Moore’s mystery, as both a superhuman prophet 
and a somewhat puzzling actor in a fictional situation, lies in her 
deep kinship with this tradition of nineteenth-century idealism 
advanced in one of its most extravagant forms by Madame Bla- 
vatsky. 

a description of the Indian jungle, with its monkeys, tigers, butterflies, and 
wasps, and then concludes, ‘‘In the face of these things, most religious talk 
seems ‘tosh’. If there’s a God, or gods, they’re beyond my ken. I think per- 
haps, after all, the Hindus took in more of the facts in their religion than 
most people have done. But they too are children, like the rest of us’’ (p. 
140). Perhaps this general sympathy with Hinduism (and its association here 


with wasps) has found its way into A Passage to India (consider Forster’s 
use of the wasp as symbol, pp. 35, 286). 


32 Bechofer-Roberts, Mysterious Madame, p. 252, 
33 See Cleather, Blavatsky, passim. 





SCHILLER’S INFLUENCE ON THE 
EARLY DRAMAS OF LERMONTOV 


By Epmunp KostTKa 
New York, New York 


I 


In the year 1829 the Moscow theater gave a performance of 
Schiller’s drama Die Réuber and Lermontov, then a student in the 
famous Boarding-School for children of noble parents, obtained 
permission to attend the show. The great Mochalov played the part 
of Karl Moor—his splendid interpretation made a tremendous 
impression on the fifteen-year-old boy. l 


Do you remember [he wrote after the performance triumphantly to his 
aunt M. A. Shan-Girey] you asserted at that time that our [Moscow] actors 
are inferior to the actors in Petersburg. What a pity you have not seen here 
the Gambler and the Robbers, you would now hold another opinion!1 

It is pretty safe to assume that Lermontov has seen Mochalov 
not only in Die Rauber but also in Kabale und Liebe and in other 
plays of the German poet.? Under the impression of these perfor- 
mances he begins to try his hand on the dramatic kind of poetry. 
The result is a tragedy entitled The Spaniards. 

At the first glance one might think that The Spaniards is 
a historical drama presenting the times of the Spanish Inquisition. 
But this is not the case. Behind the national and historical costume 
hides — as in Don Carlos —the philosophy of life of the poet. 
As Eichenbaum says: ‘‘The Spaniards is of course not a historical 
but a social-political drama. Spain is, so to say, only a cipher or a 
historical symbol suggested to Lermontov by Schiller’s Don Car- 
los.’” 

In fact, an analysis of the two dramas reveals striking parallels. 
Fernando, the hero of The Spaniards, can be easily compared to 
marquis Posa, the actual hero of Don Carlos. After the example of 
Posa championing the cause of the persecuted Protestants of the 


1 Lermontov, Poln.Sobr.Sotch. (M.-L.: Gos.Izd.Khud.Lit., 1947), 1v, 400. 

2 Literaturnoye Nasledstvo (M.-L.: Izd. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1941), xum/ 
XLIv, 22. 

8 Klassiky Russkoy Dramy (L.-M.: Iskusstvo, 1940), p. 111. 
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Netherlands, Fernando champions the cause of the persecuted 
Jews of Spain and even risks his own life to save an old Jew from 
the hands of the Inquisition. Like the marquis he is opposed to 
religious fanaticism. Alvarez boasting of the merits of one of 
his ancestors who had tortured and burned at the stake ‘‘more 
than three thousand infidels’’ receives the sarcastic reply: ‘‘Oh, 
he was certainly a holy man; undoubtedly he was canonised for 
that?’’* Upon Noemi’s questioning whether he wanted her to aban- 
don Judaism Fernando answers emphatically: ‘‘God forbid that I 
even think of such a thing! Everything, heaven and hell, they 
throw on the scales, and the gold of this world opens the way to 
heaven.’’> With bitter words he denounces the inhumanity and 
iniquity of the Inquisition tribunals to which often a slanderous 
accusation is enough to put an innocent to the rack. Although a 
faithful Catholic, he rejects indignantly this kind of Christianity, 
calling it an abominable superstition. 

In this connection a passage from one of Schiller’s letters 
(Bauerbacher Aprilbrief) deserves to be mentioned, where he 
speaks of his plans regarding Don Carlos: 


In this drama [the poet writes] it shall be my duty to avenge prostituted 
mankind in the presentation of the Inquisition and to unmask mercilessly its 
horrible infamies. I will pierce to the very soul a sort of people whom the 
dagger of tragedy has hitherto merely grazed. 


Little has been realized of this grandiose intention. Lermontov, 
on the other hand, seems to have carried it out in The Spaniards, 
although, in youthful exuberance, he distorts Schiller’s majestic- 
pathetic tendency into a grotesque-pathetic one. Wicked Father 
Sorrini, who does not shrink from using crime to attain his aims, 
is the embodiment of the Inquisition. With regard to baseness he 
surpasses his model Domingo in Don Carlos, and there can be 
little doubt that the Russian more than shares Schiller’s antipathy 
against Inquisition and priesteraft (incidentally there is a charac- 
ter named Domingo also in The Spaniards*). 

The figure of Franz Moor represents another parallel to Sor- 
rini. Both villains covet a girl who already has given her heart 
to someone else; both attempt to lure her into a private chamber ;’ 


4 Lermontov, op. cit., 11, 163. 

5 Ibid., p. 203. 

6 Ibid., p. 176. 

7 Ibid., pp. 238/239; Schiller, Simtl. Werke (Stuttgart & Berlin: Cotta, o.J.), 
I, 85. 
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both receive a slap in the face for their insolence;* both threaten 
to use force — Sorrini points a dagger, Franz draws his sword — 
in order to have their way. An influence of the Schillerean hero 
may also be seen in Sorrini’s materialism and atheism. Like Franz 
Moor, Sorrini consoles himself with the idea that there is no hell 
and no heaven, no avenger and no judgment; like Franz Moor he 
sees in religion but a fairy-tale invented by clever priests to keep 
the ignorant mob in fear and subjection.'® They also resemble each 
other in that they ruin their rival by means of lie and slander. 
In the drama of the German, wicked Franz is contrasted with 
noble-minded and heroie Karl. In The Spaniards, similarly, wicked 
Sorrini is contrasted with noble-minded and heroie Fernando, 
whom a critic calls ‘‘a copy of the famous, magnanimous exiles 
of romanticism.’ Among the famous exiles of romanticism Karl 
Moor appears to be a very close parallel to Fernando. In bitter 
loneliness the two ‘‘sublime villains’’ face a cold, strange, hostile 
world. ‘‘I have no more a father, I have no more a love!’’ cries 
Karl Moor full of furious grief? Like an echo resounds Fer- 
nando’s lament: ‘‘Fatherland! Home!—an empty jingling of 
words; for their value is unknown to me. Fatherland is called 
the country where one has relatives, house and friends; but I have 
neither relatives nor house nor friends under this sky!’’** Against 
the hostility of the world Karl Moor reacts by hate and scorn and 
revenge. The idea of revenge dominates his whole life: ‘‘My han- 
dicraft is retaliation — revenge is my trade.’’* Fernando reacts 
in a similar way: ‘‘I have no hope in heaven, I have no hope on 
earth, to revenge I dedicate now my soul.’’® Like Karl Moor, 
who wants to poison the ocean and sound the bugle of rebellion 
throughout nature, he dreams of world-shaking deeds of revenge 
which will make mankind shiver.*® Also in the motivation of the 
idea of revenge Lermontov imitates the German poet. Karl Moor 


8 Lermontov, op. cit., 11, 236; Schiller, op. cit., m1, 84. 

9 Lermontov, op.cit, 11, 237; Schiller, op.cit., m1, 84. 

10 Lermontov, op. cit., 11, 228-230; Schiller, op. cit., m1, 137-143. 
11Zamotin, M. Y. Lermontor (Varshava: Tip.Varsh.Utch.Okruga, 1914), 
. 57. 

12 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 32. 

13 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 199. 

14 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 79. 

15 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 241. 

16 Schiller, op.cit., 11, 30; Lermontov, op.cit., 11, 224. 
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becomes a criminal because he has appealed in vain to humanity, 
sympathy and indulgence. Fernando becomes a criminal be- 
cause he has appealed in vain to the humanity and sympathy of 
Father Sorrini. Innocent blood stains Fernando’s hands when 
he murders Emilia, but he is a noble-minded, heroic, pathetic 
criminal like the robber Moor. In lonely grandeur the two majestic 
malefactors challenge God and the existing order of society. True, 
Karl is the chief of a gang of robbers, but he has nothing in 
common with them: they are only ‘‘roguish thieves, miserable 
instruments of his greater intentions.’’*’ Fernando’s loneliness 
may be paralleled to the sublime loneliness of Karl Moor. Fer- 
nando exclaims: ‘‘I am alone. . .and against me the whole 
world! — The whole universe against me: how great I am!’’* 
After the example of Schiller, too, who stigmatizes the corruption 
of justice and public life in Germany, Lermontov denounces the 
moral, political and religious conditions and the depraved courts 
in Russia: ‘‘ Where is still a court of justice in Spain? It is nothing 
but a gang of robbers!’’!® 

After moments of titanie defiance Karl Moor’s burning soul 
immerses into the sombre waters of melancholy and sentimental 
yearning.”® Heroic Fernando succumbs to similar moods: ‘‘ Look at 
the moon,’’ he says to Emilia, ‘‘how beautiful it is! And the 
little clouds around it!—The moon, the moon!—How much 
sentiment vibrates in this word !’’** 

The end in the two dramas is almost the same. After Karl Moor 
has stabbed Amalia he throws his weapons scornfully to the 
ground and leaves to surrender to the courts; it has finally dawned 
upon him that he is not appointed to anticipate Divine Provi- 
dence.”? Parallel to this Fernando, seeing that Emilia cannot be 
saved from the clutches of the priest, pierces her with his dagger. 
Then he attempts to kill Sorrini. In his failure he perceives a hint 
from heaven. He flings his dagger contemptuously away and sur- 
renders to earthly justice.” 


17 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 80. 

18 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 260. 

19 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 63/64, 77; Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 204, 260. 
20 Schiller, op.cit., 111, 87-89, 98. 

21 Lermontov, op.cit., 11, 178/179. 

22 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 154-156. 

23 Lermontov, op.cit., 11, 259, 264/265. 
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Another influence of Schiller may be seen in the figure of 
Emilia, who resembles both Amalia and Luise Millerin. Like Luise, 
who dreams of the time when noble titles will be cheap and the 
hearts will rise in price, she defends the principle of the nobility 
of the spirit.** When her step-mother forbids her to see Fernando 
because he is not of noble birth she answers: ‘‘Believe me, not 
in patents of nobility is nobility but in the heart!’’** Both in The 
Spaniards and in Kabale und Liebe the catastrophe cf the lovers 
springs from the insurmountable gulf between aristocracy and 
bourgeoisie. The consciousness of the gulf dividing her from her 
lover is rooted deeply in Emilia’s heart, so that he considers her 
situation as irremediable from the very beginning. As in the 
ease of Luise Millerin and Amalia the thought of breaking the 
barriers of her environment and founding a new existence in 
another land does not occur to her. On the model of Amalia the 
only way out she can think of is to seek refuge behind the walls 
of a cloister.*® 

Don Alvarez in The Spaniards may be compared to president 
Walter in Kabale und Itebe. Both figures represent the high aris- 
tocracy, both are proud of their ancestors and their blue blood, 
both cherish ambitious plans regarding the future of their chil- 
dren. Alvarez is beside himself with astonishment and rage when 
he learns that Fernando, a foundling, wants to marry his daugh- 
ter Emilia. The mere idea of such a marriage appears to him as a 
mortal insult.27 This is parallel to the fury of president Walter, 
who cannot imagine that his son should have ‘‘serious intentions’’ 
regarding the ‘‘bourgeois canaille’’ Luise. In both dramas the am- 
bition and class-prejudice of the fathers drive the lovers into 
the arms of death. 

Lermontov’s drama is characterized by an exaggerated number 
of monologues and speeches ‘‘aside,’’ and the action is continu- 
ously interrupted by interspersed poems, ballads and songs. In 
spite of this and its immature style, which sounds like a bad imi- 
tation of the Storm and Stress style of the German poet, The 
Spaniards is an interesting phenomenon in the field of tragedy. 
Lermontov appears here, in emulation with Schiller, as champion 


24 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 307. 

25 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 158. 

26 Ibid., p. 213; Schiller, op.cit., m1, 85. 
27 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 161. 
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of freedom and critic of society.** The flame of rebellion glows in 
the drama. It is the same revolutionary spirit which glows also 
in the audacious political poems of the Thirties. Lermontov himself 
testifies to it when he says that in this play it was his intention 
to present ‘‘the untamable ardor of the soul — and the rebellious 
fire of wild passion.’’*® Due to its aspect of freedom and revolt 
The Spaniards may be placed in one line with the revolutionary 
tragedies of the Decabrist poets.*° Manning, nevertheless, maintains 
that ‘‘Lermontov never became a lover of civic liberty,’’ that he 
was ‘‘unmoved by the republican and revolutionary moods of 
Schiller, the while he followed him in his furious denunciations 
of social life and customs.’’** 


II 


Lermontov’s second drama, Menschen und Leidenschaften, was 
written and completed in the same year as The Spaniards, that 
is in 1830. It is certainly a very characteristic title for the work 
of a Russian dramatist. ‘‘ With this title,’’ says Eichenbaum, ‘‘the 
literary dependence of the play on the dramas of the Storm and 
Stress period — especially on Schiller (Die Rauber, Kabale und 
Liebe) — is emphasized.’’*? Schiller’s influence may be seen both in 
the subject-matter (family conflict) and the pompous, bombastic, 
foreedly tense and vigorous style. ‘‘In prose,’’ the same critic 
continues, ‘‘these characteristics of Lermontov’s youthful style 
look particularly crude and unmotivated — like an awkward imi- 
tation of the pathetic style of Schiller.’’™ 

Yury Volin, the hero of Menschen und Leidenschaften, suf- 
fers not only because of the quarrels and intrigues disrupting his 
own family but also because of the badness and injustice of man- 
kind. He experiences the family conflict as a tragedy of society, 
as a conflict between Good and Evil. This is characteristic for the 
so-called ‘‘family dramas’’ of the German poet.** Like Karl 
~ 28 Alexis Wesselovsky, Die Russtsche Literatur, ‘‘Die Osteuropiiischen Lit- 
eraturen und die Slawischen Sprachen’’ (Berlin & Leipzig: Teubner, 1908), 
. | op.cit., 11, 157. 

80 Klassiky Russkoy Dramy, p. 112. 

81 Clarence A. Manning, ‘‘The Dramas of Schiller and Lermontov,’’ 
Philological Quarterly, vm, 13. 

82 Klassiky Russkoy Dramy, p. 112. 

83 Idem. 

84 Idem. 
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Moor, Yury had once been an enthusiast and champion of free- 
dom. ‘‘Whenever freedom was mentioned,’’ he says to his friend 
Zarutskoy, ‘‘my heart started trembling and my cheeks grew 
red-hot as fire.’*® But like Karl Moor he has lost faith in the 
goodness of the human heart and he discards his dreams of world- 
brotherhood and freedom: ‘‘The dream is dead for I have only too 
well become acquainted with man. .. .’*° And in melancholy 
despair he sheds bitter tears about his loneliness and ejection 
from the ranks of mankind.*’ It is safe to assume that the col- 
lision of Lermontov’s youthful dreams of freedom with the reali- 
ties of Russian life has contributed to the genesis of this drama 
in more than one respect. The yearning for freedom out of which 
the work has grown may be compared to the mood and atmos- 
phere dominating the life of the German poet when the latter 
was a student in the notorious Karlsschule. Already the name of 
the hero is symbolical—Volin is derived from either ‘‘vola’’ 
(freedom) or ‘‘volny’’ (free). He appears enthusiastic, idealistie and 
romantic, but not romantic in the conventional sense of the word. 
He is, as a critic says, ‘‘not a romanticist of enchantment but a ro- 
manticist of disenchantment.’** Yury’s social-political utopianism 
(‘‘the unrealisable dream of a universal world-brotherhood’’**) re- 
minds us of Karl Moor’s fanciful dreams of a free German republic, 
of Posa’s impracticable plans of reform, of Ferdinand’s democratic- 
revolutionary question whether his patent of nobility was older 
than the haruwriting of heaven in Lvise’s eyes. The scenes un- 
masking the outrages of feudalism (for instance the mistreatment 
of the kitchen-boy by the lady of the manor, II, 1) prove, how- 
ever, that Lermontov’s enthusiasm for freedom applied not only 
to an abstract and nebulous mankind. Here he shows real sympa- 
thy with the serfs suffering under the arbitrary rule of their 
feudal lords. This may be an echo of the poet’s own boyhood ex- 
periences in Tarkhany, the estate of his grandmother Yelizaveta 
Alekseyevna, but it may also be parallel to some scenes in Schiller’s 
Die Rauber. A hidden protest against feudal arbitrariness re- 


35 Lermontov, op.cit., 1, 280; Schiller, op.cit., m, 18. 

36 Lermontov, op.cit., 1, 281; Schiller, op.cit., m1, 30. 

87 Lermontov, op.cit., 11, 282; Schiller, op.cit., m1, 80, 89. 
38 Zamotin, op.cit., p. 58. 

89 Lermontov, op.cit., 11, 280. 
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sounds unquestionably in part of the monologue of Franz in Act 
I (malicious destruction of the peasants’ fields). Another passage 
that may have influenced Lermontov is to be found in the narra- 
tion of the robber Razmann, where Karl Moor is presented as pro- 
tector of the weak and poor and as avenger of the oppressed serfs.*° 

The castastrophe in Menschen und Leidenschaften can be com- 
pared to the end in Kabale und Liebe. Disillusioned, embittered, 
despairing Yury ends his life—on the model of Ferdinand — by 
means of a poisoned drink. Also the motivation of the suicide is 
identical in the two dramas: both heroes depart from life be- 
cause of the alleged unfaithfulness of their lover. Too late they 
realize that this ‘‘unfaithfulness’’ was nothing but a product of 
their imagination and jealousy. The perception of the truth hits 
them hard but in the face of death they forgive the culprit who 
has brought about their misfortune. The hero’s father is in both 
dramas the villain and the originator of the catastrophe." 

In contrast to Lermontov’s first drama Menschen und Leiden- 
schaften contains already the complicated motives of slander, er- 
ror, and misunderstanding. It is, for instance, due to the intrigues 
and lies of the maid Darya that innocent Yury incurs his father’s 
curse and repudiation. This may be compared to the intrigues and 
lies of Franz because of which Karl Moor was cursed and repudiated 
by his father. Error and misunderstanding dominate the garden 
seene where Yury sees his friend Zarutskoy kneeling before 
Lubov. Through his naive credulousness Yury destroys, like Karl 
Moor, his happiness and his life. And like the Schillerean hero 
he flies into desperate rages against his foolishness and self- 
deception. But it is too late and he dies calling himself a villain 
and a suicide.* 

Yury Volin represents in the drama the world of faith, en- 
thusiasm, love and ideals. He perishes as an innocent victim in a 
struggle of interests and passions. There is no guilt on his part 
and consequently no atonement. But evil—as in the plays of 
the German — does not triumph and there is no victorious villain 
ruining an innocent and noble-minded hero. The improvement in 
the dramatie technique is evident: from the simple motivation of 
the tragic catastrophe in The Spaniards Lermontov has progressed 


~ 40 Schiller, op.cit., 11, 15, 63. 
41 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 335; Schiller, op.cit., m1, 420. 
42 Lermontov, op.cit., 11, 333; Schiller, op.cit., m1, 112. 
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to the complicated motivation of Menschen und Leidenschaften. 
As in Die Réuber and in Kabale und Liebe the final catastrophe 
strikes above all the culprits. Marfa Gromova, the wicked grand- 
mother, has an apoplectic fit and goes out of her mind. Her in- 
triguing maid Darya faces the grim prospect of deportation to 
Siberia. Nobody rejoices on account of Yury’s death and nobody 
derives profit from it. 

A possible case of Schillerean influence may perhaps be seen in 
the family quarrel about Yury’s education abroad. The scene ap- 
parently implies a knowledge of the philosophical systems of the 
time.** Actually, however, Lermontov had only a superficial knowl- 
edge of philosophy* and his enthusiasm for the German philosophy 
and for Kant must needs be derived from his acquaintance with 
the aesthetical and philosophical works of Schiller. ‘‘Philosophy,”’ 
declares Nikolay Mikhalich, ‘‘does by no means lead to atheism 
but it is, on the contrary, its most efficient antidote and the 
best medicine against blind fanaticism.’’** Like Schiller, the Rus- 
sian believes in the high educational value of philosophy; like 
Schiller he sets his hopes for the future of mankind on the idealism 
of Kant which, he trusts, will liberate the human race from the 
chains of ignorance and spiritual servitude. 


III 


In the year 1831 Lermontov took up again the subject matter 
of the drama Menschen und Leidenschaften and elaborated it in 
such a way that a completely new play was produced. On the cover 
of the manuscript the following words are written in the poet’s 
own handwriting: ‘‘A Strange Man. Romantic drama. 1831. Com- 
pleted on July 17. Moscow.’’** 

An analysis of the new drama reveals that after more than two 
years of intensive occupation with the writings of the German, 
Lermontov continues to compose plays under the influence of 
Schiller’s early dramaturgy. The overwhelming experience of Die 
Rauber and Luise Milerin in the brilliant staging of the Moscow 
theater seems to have opened an inexhaustible source of poetic 


48 Klassiky Russkoy Dramy, p. 113. 
44 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 293. 

45 Zamotin, op. cit., pp. 59/60. 

46 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 293. 

47 Lermontov, op.cit., 11, 484. 
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inspiration to the imagination of the talented youth. His until 
now unspeakably disconsolate and cheerless existence appeared to 
him suddenly in a different light: by striving to emulate the fas- 
cinating dramatic art of the Master he discoverd his own poetic 
genius — and by convincing himself more and more of his poeti- 
eal vocation, perhaps identifying himself with the melancholy 
robber Moor, he perceived more and more his distance from the 
crushing triviality of the surrounding life. Aroused and stimulated 
the young poet could now proceed to raise the cheerlessness and 
melancholy of his existence to those heights of artistic expression 
which delight us in the works of his creative maturity. 

The drama A Strange Man is largely autobiographical like the 
two preceding plays. It differs, however, from The Spaniards and 
from Menschen und Leidenschaften because of the philosophical 
deepening of the personal background of experience. The personal 
sufferings of the hero dissolve in the great ocean of human suf- 
fering and the family conflict assumes the importance and sym- 
bolism of historical events. Out of his brooding, presageful, dis- 
consolate eyes stares like a sphinx the old unfathomable problem 
of good and evil which also had ruined the noble-minded enthusiasts 
Karl Moor, Fieseo, Ferdinand, and Posa.** In contrast to Die 
Rauber, this is not a tragedy of struggle but a tragedy of suffer- 
ing and decline, the softness of which may be paralleled to the 
lyrical passivity of Luise Millerin. To account for the phenomenon 
one must keep in mind that Lermontov’s drama represents the 
balance of his early lyric poetry. In A Strange Man he tries to 
tie his many intellectual poems into a single dramatic knot and to 
transform the image of his lyrie hero into a tragic hero.*® 

The name of this tragic hero is Vladimir Arbenin. He may be 
characterized as a man who has suffered from childhood under 
the ‘‘heavy burden of self-knowledge,’’ who despises mankind 
like Karl Moor and revolts against the existing order of the 
world. The spirit of the great robber awakes in his breast when 
he indignantly exclaims: ‘‘How ridiculous man is!. . . I see now, 
one must be cruel to live with them. .. .’"5° Like Karl Moor he de- 
nounces the indolence, triviality, and injustice of his century: ‘‘I 

48 Lit.Nasl., p. 22. 

49 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 475. 

50 Ibid., pp. 340, 401. 
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am not made for the people of the present century. . . Suffer! 
suffer!—how long has mankind already listened to the hum- 
bug. . .?’”*' The existence of evil is an eternal sting in his righteous 
heart, and as he sees no way out he quarrels with destiny and 
God, a ‘‘terrible plaintiff against Divine Providence’’ like the 
robber Moor. Also in this the two figures resemble each other that 
they never lose faith completely in a supreme Ruler of heaven and 
earth.” 

Lermontov’s protest against the outrages of feudalism resounds 
again and with much greater vehemence than in Menschen und 
Leidenschaften. After the example of Ferdinand, Fiesco, Posa, and 
Tell who champion the rights of the oppressed people, and par- 
ticularly on the model of the noble-minded robber Moor who pro- 
tects the peasants against the cruelty of the barons,“ Arbenin acts 
as defender of the tormented serfs. The shocking story of the old 
peasant — he tells of the tortures inflicted upon his native village 
by the lady of the manor— puts Arbenin into a paroxysm of 
horror and indignation.* Eichenbaum calls this scene ‘‘a flaming 
protest against the system of serfdom, one of the strongest pic- 
tures on this topic in Russian literature in the first third of the 
nineteenth century.’’** 

Another possible influence may be seen in the motives of curse 
and revenge. Vladimir Arbenin, repudiated and cursed by his 
father, pronounces words which sound like an echo of Karl Moor’s 
outburst against the dragon brood of mankind: 

I see! I see! Nature arms agaiust me; in my soul I carry the seed of 
evil; I was made to destroy the order of nature. . . Woe! woe to him who 
has caused this heart to wither! He shall have to pay for it: through him I 
have become an outcast; from this minute: be off sympathy!—Day and night 


I will sing my father a ghastly song until his hairs stand on end and re- 
pentance begins to devastate his soul!5¢ 


Like Karl Moor he has hoped for pity and forgiveness. When 
he realizes that he has hoped in vain he flies into a terrible 
rage: ‘‘But I will avenge myself, I will cruelly avenge myself! 


51 Ibid., pp. 341, 348/349; Schiller, op. cit., m1, 16-18. 

82 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 71, $88, 121, 127, 131; Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 367, 397. 

53 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 63, 205, 252, 317/318, 326, 330/331, 333/334, 390; ~ 
Iv, 150-166. 

54 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 365/366. 

55 Tbid., p. 485. 

56 Tbid., p. 378; Schiller, op. cit., 11, 30-32. 
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. . . I will squeeze tears out of his eyes, —and when he cries I 
shall laugh !’’5* 

Besides the motives of revenge and rebellion a note of elegy and 
melancholy vibrates in Arbenin’s soul: ‘‘Formerly also 1 was 
happy and innocent . . . how it hurts that I am not as good, that 
my soul is not as pure as I should like!’”* This is perhaps 
parallel to Karl Moor’s lament for the lost paradise of his 
childhood days: ‘‘My innocence! My innocence! . . . everybody is 
happy ... 1 alone am repudiated, I alone am excluded from the 
ranks of the pure... .’** In the minds of both heroes this mood 
of loss and contrition is associated with a conviction of the abso- 
lute vanity of human striving. ‘‘Brother,’’ says Karl Moor, ‘‘I 
have seen mankind, their little worries and their giant projects — 
their divine plans and their dirty affairs . . . this lottery of life... 
blanks are the result— perhaps there was no prize in it.’ 
Vladimir expresses similar thoughts: ‘‘How this moon, how these 
stars seek to convince me that life has no meaning at all!— 
Where are now my giant projects? What was the purpose of this 
megalomania? — All is finished!’’** Bad misgivings oppress his 
soul —the inevitable end, madness and death, hovers like a black 
cloud over his existence.**? This may be compared to a passage in 
Die Rauber where Karl Moor says: ‘‘I understand — Ruler in 
heaven —I understand—the twigs are falling down —and my 
autumn has come. . .Soon—soon all will be finished. . . .’’** For a last 
time hope flames up in Arbenin’s heart that his disconsolateness 
and despair may be healed by the love of Natasha, that it may be 
possible for him to enjoy happiness and peace at her side in spite 
of the hostility of fate. His hope proves fallacious —as fallacious 
as that of Karl Moor, who for one moment had hoped that in spite 
of all he could be happy in the arms of forgiving Amalia. 

Apart from Die Rauber, Kabale und Liebe also seems to have 
exercised considerable influence upon the drama of the Russian. 


57 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 379. 

58 Ibid., pp. 341, 344. 

59 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 88/89. 

60 Tbid., p. 87. 

61 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 386. 

62 Tbid., pp. 342/343. 

63 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 121. 

64 Ibid., pp. 152-154; Lermontov, op. cit., m1, 386. 
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Both in A Strange Man and in Kabale und Liebe we see an increas- 
ing estrangement between father and son which is quickly brought 
to a climax by a cruel, coolly calculating order of the father. 
Ferdinand’s reaction is furious indignation and the desperate 
threat: ‘‘While you lead her away to the pillory I will tell the 
capital a story about how one becomes president.’’® Vladimir ut- 
ters a similar threat: ‘‘I already begged you not to destroy in 
me the last spark of filial humility so that I shall not be forced 
to repeat this accusation in front of the whole world.’’®* Like 
Ferdinand he defends himself against the reproach of ingratitude: 
*‘Ungrateful? — You have given me life: take it back, take it 
back if you ean. . . .’’*’ Like Ferdinand he curses the moment of 
his birth and the wicked one who is his father; like Ferdinand 
he declares that he cannot be the son of a villain any longer: 

Yes, I am your son and therefore I must become the enemy of everything 
that is holy, your enemy. . . out of gratitude!—Oh, if I could conglomerate 
my feelings, my heart, my soul, my breath into one word, into one sound 
then this sound would be a curse to the first moment of my life, a thunder- 
clap which should shake your intestines, father. . . and it should disaccustom 
you from calling me your son any longer! 68 

Finally, a possible influence of Don Carlos may be seen in the 
delineation of the character of princess Sofya, who shares more 
than one trait with princess Eboli. Both ladies are in love with 
a man whose heart already belongs to someone else, and both be- 
gin to frame evil intrigues as a result of their disappointment. 
Jealousy and desire of revenge burn in Eboli’s wounded heart: 

Das durfte sie? Das sollte ungerochen 
Der Gauklerin gelungen sein? gelungen, 


Weil sich kein Richer meldet?—Nein, bei Gott! 
Ich betete sie an—Das fordert Rache! . . .69 


A like jealousy and desire of revenge cause Sofya to take the 
resolution: ‘‘No! They [Natasha and Arbenin] shall not be happy 
... I swear by this sky, I swear by my soul: all poisonous means 


of womanly cunning will I use to annihilate their happiness. . . .’’7° 


Even in this the two princesses resemble each other that their 
65 Schiller, op.cit., m1, 347. 
66 Lermontov, op.cit., ul, 372. 
61 Ibid., p. 374. 
68 [bid.; Schiller, op.cit., m1, 316-319, 343. 
69 Schiller, op.cit., Iv, 98. 
70 Lermontov, op.cit., 1m, 348. 
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hatred extends not only to the more lucky rival but also to the 
lover and that, in the end, bitter repentance overwhelms them on 
account of the committed act of revenge which has ruined the 
latter. Eboli denounces furiously her ‘‘wicked, devilish intrigue’’ 
and accuses herself as murderess of the crown-prince.”: Princess 
Sofya looks with shame and contrition at the disastrous conse- 
quences of her intrigues. After the death of Arbenin life seems 
insipid and senseless to her, for at the bottom of her heart she had 
always been in love with him: ‘‘ What will be my destiny? Dreadful 
like an unfathomable precipice future darkens before my eyes, 
like a gorge which wants to devour all that enjoys life in my 
heart !’’?? 


IV 


With the drama A Strange Man Lermontov concludes the series 
of his early plays. Already in his first dramatic experiment (The 
Spaniards) he had tried to give the family conflict an ideological 
tinge, as is demonstrated by his indignation against the Inquisition, 
his sympathy for the oppressed and persecuted, his scoffing at 
class-prejudice. In Menschen und Leidenschaften we notice a con- 


siderable progress in the direction of the philosophical drama 
where the family conflict assumes the dimensions of social and moral 
revolutions. Yury Volin does not perish as victim of accidental 
circumstances or owing to the wicked intrigues of an unscrupulous 
villain, but he is ruined by the order of human society and by 
the order of the universe. On the model of Schiller the Russian 
strives to conceive the tragic catastrophe without a guilty hero 
and without a triumphing villain. The drama A Strange Man, 
finally, is an attempt to dramatize the real and poetical experi- 
ences of the years 1830-1831: the image of his lyric hero transforms 
into the figure of a tragic hero and the whole drama rises to the 
level of a ‘‘social and ethical humanism which uncovers the de- 
fects of the contemporary society.’’** There are no proper villains 
in the play. The characters are simply average people swept along 
by the stream of their littie passions, who scarcely realize how in- 
humanly, treacherously, jealously they behave. To this mean and 
petty society the poet opposes Vladimir Arbenin, who says of him- 

71 Schiller, op.cit., tv, 219. 

72 Lermontov, op.cit., m1, 390/391. 

78 Thid., p. 475. 
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self: ‘‘I am not made for the people of this century and of our 
country where every one is forced to sacrifice his sentiments and 
thoughts to the rabble.’’* He is a man who has preserved a ‘‘spark 
of heavenly fire’’ in his soul but also a man who has carried the 
‘‘heavy burden of self-knowledge’’ on his shoulders from infancy 
— discontented with the existing order of life, stirred by a spirit 
of idealism and rebellion. Like Karl Moor he deems himself 
chosen and appointed to destroy the established order of the 
world and to build a new life on the ruins. Both Die Rauber and 
Kabale und Liebe are mentioned in the conversations of the Ler- 
montovian characters."* From these references we may draw the 
conclusion that Schiller’s dramaturgy has acted upon the Russian 
with the foree of an overwhelming experience. 

After the completion of the drama A Strange Man Lermontov 
concentrates more and more on the problem of good and evil. Vladi- 
mir’s words: ‘‘In my own heart I earry the seed of evil; I am 
made to.destroy the order of nature’’ allude already to the figure 
of Yevgeny Arbenin in A Masquerade, with which the poet in- 
augurates the period of his maturity as a dramatist. 


14 Ibid., pp. 348/349. 
15 Ibid., pp. 355, 363. 





CONCERNING THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


By R. M. Lumiansky 
Tulane University 


In his 1907 edition of The Owl And The Nightingale, John Edwin 
Wells observed that this poem had ‘‘received much less attention 
than it merits.’’ Wilhelm Horn in 1925, reviewing Atkins’ edition 
of the poem, took occasion to mention the imminent appearance of 
two more editions of the same piece, and maintained with reference 
to Wells’s observation that ‘‘Das gilt heute nicht mehr.’’ How- 
ever, although book-length studies and numerous articles have been 
devoted to the poem in the more than twenty-five years since 
Horn’s remark, a systematic review of the available commentary 
convinces me that Wells’s comment is still apt today.* 

All commentators, except G. G. Coulton, agree as to the high 
literary merit of the poem, and there now seems little doubt that 
its form is more indebted to the vernacular than to the Latin 
debates; but on three other major problems—theme, authorship, 
and rough date—wide disagreement exists. This state of affairs 


1The discussions of the theme, authorship, and date of The Owl And The 
Nightingale are listed in the bibliographies to be found in the editions of the 
poem by J. E. Wells (Boston and London, 1907; revised 1909; pp. 184-186), 
J. W. H. Atkins (Cambridge, England, 1922; pp. 182-186), and J. H. G. 
Grattan and G. F. H. Sykes (London, EETS, es, number 119, 1935; pp. xxiii- 
xxiv). To these lists should be added G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in 
Medieval England (Cambridge, England, 1933), p. 22; L. de la Torre Bueno, 
‘*A Note on the Date of The Owl And The Nightingale,’’ Anglia, Lvim (1934), 
122-130; K. Huganir, ‘‘ Equine Quartering in The Owl And The Nightingale,’’ 
PMLA, wn (1937), 935-945; H. B. Hinckley, ‘‘A Note on the Owl,’’ ELH, 
Iv (1937), 299-300; R. M. Wilson, Harly Middle English Literature (London, 
1939), chapter vir; K. Huganir, ‘‘ Further Notes on the Date of The Owl And 
The Nightingale,’’ Anglia, Lx1m (1939), 133-134; J. W. H. Atkins, ‘‘A Note 
on The Owl And The Nigitingale,’’ MLR, xxxv (1940), 55-56; F. L. Utley, 
The Crooked Rib (Columbus, Ohio, 1944), pp. 42, 54, 87, 154; S. R. T. O. 
d’Ardenne, ‘‘ ‘Ine so gode kinges londe’,’’ English Studies, xxx (1949), 157- 
164; A. C. Cawley, ‘‘Astrology in The Owl And The Nightingale,’’ MLR, 
LXVI (1951), 161-174. 

Valuable reviews of Miss Huganir’s important book, The Owl And The 
Nightingale: Sovrces, Date, Author (Philadelphia, 1931), will be found in 
Medium Aevum, 1 (1932), 149; MLN, xiv (1933), 58; JEGP, xxx (1933), 
408; Speculum, vit (1933), 282; Anglia Beiblatt, xiv (1933), 229; YWES, 
x11 (1931), 117. The latest study of the language of the poem is B. Sundby, 
The Dialect and Provenance of the Middle English Poem ‘‘ The Owl and The 
Nightingale’’ (Lund Studies in English, number xvi, 1950); a bibliography 
occupies pp. 207-216. 
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can perhaps be illustrated most pointedly by brief quotation of 
statements appearing in two recent comprehensive literary his- 
tories, which naturally reflect differences of opinion drawn from 
various special studies of the poem. A. C. Baugh, in A Literary 
History of England (1948), states that there is no need for seeing 
in The Owl And The Nightingale any theme other than ‘‘a lively 
altercation between two birds;’’ that the most natural explana- 
tion finds Nicholas of Guildford the author; and that the poem 
must be dated after but ‘‘perhaps not long after 1189.’’ G. K. 
Anderson, in A History of English Literature (1950), sets forth 
different views. He remarks that such matters as the theme of 
the poem are perhaps ‘‘unimportant;’’ that the author was ‘‘ prob- 
ably not Nicholas of Guildford ;’’ and that the consensus of scholars 
puts the poem’s date ‘‘not far from 1225.’’ 


Of course such wide disagreement in connection with a piece 
of medieval literature is not in itself surprising, in view of the 
regular scarcity of external evidence. Yet it seems to me that 
scholars in commenting upon The Owl And The Nightingale have 
failed to an unusual degree to accept and use certain cogent argu- 
ments presented by their predecessors concerning the poem, and 
that the extreme divergence of opinion which the statements quoted 
above exemplify is no longer necessary. Though there seems some 
reason for differing views concerning the date of the poem, my 
concern in this paper is to demonstrate that the findings and 
speculations of earlier commentators on The Owl And The Night- 
ingale afford sufficient basis for general agreement as to its theme 
and authorship. In so demonstrating, I shall use parts of arguments 
advanced by Wells, Atkins, Huganir, Tupper, Wilson, and others, 
though the complete thesis of no one of these writers appears 
to me acceptable. 


The starting point for any detailed discussion of The Owl And 
The Nightingale should be an attempt to state the theme for the 
whole pcem. Though the poem can be broken down into two ele- 
ments—on the one hand, a plea for preferment for Master Nicholas 
of Guildford because of his excellent qualities as a judge; and, 
on the other hand, a debate between an owl and a nightingale— 
the first of these two is undeniably the reason for the poem’s 
existence. Consequently, whether or not we are sentimentally 
pleased at so considering what W. P. Ker called ‘‘the most miracu- 
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lous piece of writing . . . among the medieval English books,’’ 
we are met with the inescapable necessity of meshing the debate 
proper with this mercenary purpose for the poem. In other words, 
the debate between the two birds must in some way or other sup- 
port the plea for preferment for Nicholas. And it obviously follows 
that any effort to state an isolated theme for the debate without 
concern for its framing purpose comes perilously close to being a 
waste of time for both writer and reader. But I find that many 
commentators have been guilty of this fault; an exception is Miss 
Huganir. In her words, ‘‘The primary object of the poem was 
not to present an engaging fable—that was incidental, however 
important. Its object was to present a certain Nicholas for pre- 
ferment.’’ And elsewhere she continues: 

. after Nicholas is mentioned, and the clarity of his judgment in difficult 
questions is lauded, and his insight and taste in literary matters [are] stressed, 
[then] the conduct of the debate, the legal knowledge displayed, [and] the 
comment upon [the] various phases and themes [of the debate] ... are [all] 
specifically designed to attest the legal acumen, knowledge of the art of plead- 
ing and legal processes, experience of life, literary appreciation and skill in 
verse, credited to Nicholas at the beginning and close. 

Miss Huganir’s point, convincing I think in itself, gains support 
from consideration of the relationship of the two elements in the 
structure of the poem. The praise of Nicholas near the beginning 
and the plea for preferment near the end by no means clumsily 
surround the central matter represented by the debate. Rather, 
the framing material concerning Nicholas is skillfully introduced 
after the debate has begun, with a purpose necessary to the proper 
conduct of the debate: the Nightingale suggests Nicholas as a 
suitable judge, and the Owl agrees to this suggestion. Again, in 
the concluding passage treating Nicholas, this material is neatly 
integrated by the appearance of the Wren to prevent disorder and 
to send the two contestants to Nicholas. Further, the framing situ- 
ation whereby the debaters are to appear before Nicholas for 
judgment, is not allowed to disappear through the body of the 
poem, in which the birds present their arguments. Twice in the 
course of their debate the reader is reminded of Nicholas’ future 
role as judge. Thus the structure of the whole poem, as well as the 
simple logic of the matter, indicates that we cannot consider the 
debate between the two birds without reference to the praise of 
and the plea for Nicholas. 

Once we accept this fact, we realize the inadequacy of the 
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various available statements of isolated theme which do not take 
into account the framing purpose for the poem. And let us note 
here that almost every scholar who has written about the poem 
has claimed a new and different theme for the debate proper; 
also, some, like ten Brink, have proclaimed tke Owl the victor, 
while others, like Atkins, have awarded the victory to the Nightin- 
gale. It may well be that the debate includes many thematic strands, 
and that neither the Owl nor the Nightingale is meant to be con- 
sidered the winner. To ten Brink the theme of the poem was a 
dispute between pleasure and asceticism; to Saintsbury, between 
gaiety and gravity ; to Ker, between Art and Philosophy; to Wells, 
between an ascetic and a more serious view of life; to Courthope, 
between strict monasticism and the latitudinarian clergy; to Owst, 
between the old and the new preaching; to Atkins, between didactic 
religious poetry and the new love poetry. In no one of these in- 
stances, however, did the writer make clear just how and why the 
theme claimed might furnish reason for the bishops to grant 
Nicholas additional livings. 

What then is a more satisfactory approach to the theme of the 
whole poem? In my opinion, Miss Huganir, in the second quotation 
given above, offered the best answer, though with the help of 
more recent commentators we can make this answer considerably 
more specific. First of all, the entire piece is aimed at showing 
Nicholas’ skill as a poet, and the excellent analyses by numerous 
erities attest the successful accomplishment of this aim; as Atkins 
pointed out, at a time when the new poetry was sweeping Western 
Europe, such skill would be a far from unimportant attri- 
bute in intellectual circles. Second, the method, the conduct, and 
the content of the debate all bear witness to the various traits 
and abilities which qualify Nicholas as a valuable judge. In 
method the debate presents two supposedly conflicting views of 
life—the old and the new, the grave and the gay, the strict and 
the latitudinarian—each fittingly symbolized by the traditionally 
suitable bird, and then proceeds to examine both the strong and 
the weak points of each view, to the end that the conflict is 
shown to be more supposed than real. By choosing not to state the 
outcome of this debate, the poet not only borrows a usual situa- 
tion from the vernacular examples of this genre; he also empha- 
sizes that since neither point of view is regularly preferable, 
neither the Owl nor the Nightingale should be considered the 
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winner. Thus the method of the debate illustrates the depth of 
Nicholas’ understanding of life and his wisdom in examining all 
sides of a question—qualities of high import for a judge. In addi- 
tion, the conduct of the debate, wherein we see strict adherence 
to the forms, processes, and terminology of a contemporary trial, 
is obviously meant to demonstrate that Nicholas possesses the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary for a judge. 

It is, however, in the content of the debate that Nicholas’ wide 
familiarity with and sane judgment about intellectual matters 
of contemporary interest are most fully illustrated. First, both 
the Owl and the Nightingale discuss at some length love, honest 
and illicit, and marriage; surprisingly, for anyone who is looking 
for a winner in the contest, the two birds hold closely similar 
views on this subject: every sort of love, they say, is justifiable 
except that which is stolen. As Miss Huganir showed, this dis- 
cussion probably reflects a well known contemporary controversy 
concerning women, centered about the Order of St. Gilbert, 
which accepted women in conventual houses; among others, Becket 
defended the order and Nigel Wireker attacked it. Second, At- 
kins has indieated how significantly the debate presents the current 
opposition between the new love poetry and the traditional di- 
dactie religious poetry. Third, as A. C. Cawley made clear in a 
recent issue of the Modern Language Review, the material concern- 
ing astrology and witchcraft most certainly mirrors popular 
opinion in the years shortly before and after 1186, when, as Bene- 
dict of Peterborough and Roger of Hoveden say, everyone seems 
to have been to some degree concerned about the planetary con- 
junction of September 16, 1186. Fourth, Owst has related various 
attitudes of the Owl and of the Nightingale to the contemporary 
interest in the new gentle preaching as opposed to the old thunder- 
ing sermon. Fifth, almost certainly the material in the debate 
which stresses the ascendancy of wisdom over strength and sug- 
gests the folly of warfare reflects views not unusual at the time, 
considering the constant warring in France. In short, the content 
of the debate shows both Nicholas’ close acquaintance with im- 
portant contemporary intellectual controversies and the sane, 
tolerant, humane attitude he adopts in examining these contro- 
versies; for him each side of these questions has both its strong 
and its weak points. Such a man obviously possesses the qualities 
of a good judge. 
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We have seen then that there can be no isolated theme for the 
debate proper without consideration of the framing plea for pre- 
ferment. Thus the theme for the poem as a whole must be about as 
follows: The bishops should grant Nicholas of Guildford addition- 
al livings because of his skill as a poet, his penetrating analysis 
of two superficially conflicting views of life, his wide knowledge 
of legal processes, and his sane judgment, evidenced by his ability 
to examine both sides of such questions as love, poetry, astrology, 
preaching, and violence. 

The second problem with which we are here concerned is the 
question of authorship. A review of the scholarship treating this 
matter shows that three unrewarding approaches have been used. 
First, ever since Stevenson brought out the earliest edition of the 
poem in 1838, a certain John of Guildford, whose name appears 
in the Jesus manuscript containing one version of the poem, has 
regularly been put forward as possible author, though nothing at 
all connects him with the poem. Second, because Matzner, Wiilcker, 
and ten Brink declared that the Nicholas who appears in the poem 
could not possibly be the author, since normal modesty would 
prevent his indulging in such outright self-praise, every commen- 
tator has felt it necessary to discuss laboriously this unconvincing 
contention, as well as the corollary to the effect that Nicholas 
could not have been the author because in the poem he is sup- 
posed to be at home in Portisham rather than in the thicket 
overhearing the debate between the two birds. Third, as a result 
of this second approach, a completely nebulous candidate has been 
conjured up in the form of a friend, who presumably wrote the 
piece out of kindness for Nicholas. Despite these three peripheral 
considerations, however, most critics—Wright, Gadow, Hinckley, 
Atkins, Huganir, Tupper, and others—have maintained that the 
probable author is the Nicholas of Guildford mentioned in the poem. 

Such a view seems to me sound, except that I would delete the 
probable, for the logic of the case indicates that only Nicholas of 
Guildford could have written the poem. As we saw in the fore- 
going discussion, the poem exists as a plea for preferment for 
Nicholas, and the debate proper is present primarily to illustrate 
to some powerful person or persons the outstanding qualities 
which recommend Nicholas for such preferment. If anyone other 
than Nicholas wrote the poem—say, a friend—then the poetie 
skill, the knowledge of legal processes, and the ability to examine 
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both sides of contemporary questions would all be attributes of 
the friend rather than of Nicholas. In other words, a supposition 
of authorship by anyone other than Nicholas directly contradicts 
the primary purpose of the poem; further, such a supposition 
argues for a disunity between the two formal elements which the 
text will not support. Consequently, Nicholas of Guildford must 
be considered the author of The Owl And The Nightingale. 

A few words may be in order concerning the bitterly debated 
question of the date for the poem. In the past, the basic point at 
issue seems most frequently to have been whether the poem was 
written during or after the reign of Henry II; and the argument 
has hinged chiefly about lines 1091-92—‘‘bat underyat pe king 
Henri, / Jesus his soule do merci!’’—which some feel could 
apply only to a deceased King Henry, and which others maintain 
as possible during that king’s life-time. An important new factor 
was introduced into this controversy last year by A. C. Cawley, 
who, as I mentioned earlier, showed the connections of the poem 
with the planetary conjunction of September 16, 1186, and sug- 
gested that the astrological material in the poem would have had 
point anywhere from 1184 to some few years after Henry II’s 
death in 1189. It may well be that this span of roughly ten years 
is as close as we shall ever come to an exact date for The Owl And 
The Nightingale; even so, we have a probable date considerably 
less vague than that for most pieces of medieval literature. 

My concern in this paper has been to urge that the area of 
scholarly agreement about the problems of The Owl And The 
Nightingale should be extended to include the questions of theme 
and authorship. Since the poem exists primarily as a plea for 
preferment for Nicholas of Guildford, the debate proper must be 
thought of as present in order to support this plea. Consequently, 
only this Nicholas can be considered the author of the poem; 
otherwise, the illustrations within the debate proper of outstanding 
attributes would not be applicable to him, and thus would not 
support the plea for his preferment. Finally, the astrological im- 
plications of lines 1145-1330 of the poem present a strong argu- 
ment for a date somewhere between 1184 and about 1194. 





A CHECK-LIST OF SUPPLEMENTS TO 
SPURGEON’S CHAUCER ALLUSIONS 


By WituiMm L. ALDERSON 
Reed College 

The publication of groups of Chaucer allusions not recorded in 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon’s basic collection’ was actually begun by 
Miss Spurgeon herself in her Appendix A (Chaucer Society, pt. 
iv, 1922), to which Hyder E. Rollins contributed over seventy 
allusions from sixteenth- and seventeenth-century works over- 
looked in the original collection. Since that time notes and 
articles whose object is to expand our record of references 
to Chaucer and his poetry have been many and widely scattered 
through the journals concerned with English scholarship. Richard 
C. Boys, whose own collection of new eighteenth-century allusions 
notably extended the coverage of periodical literature of that 
century, offered in PQ, xvm (1938), 263n., a bibliography of arti- 
eles supplementing Spurgeon which had appeared before that 
date. His entries call for some minor corrections, however, and 
publications since 1937 are so numerous that a fresh census of 
such supplementary articles, carried through 1952, may con- 
ceivably be useful to all those who follow, even at a distance, the 
ever-growing record of Chaucer’s posthumous reputation, and 
will certainly simplify the task of discovering whether a Chau- 
cerian allusion has thus far been reported. 

In passing it should be observed that for Chaucerian commen- 
tary and allusions in some literary genres and periods, certain of 
the pioneer inquiries into Chaucer’s reputation and influence have 
not been wholly superseded by Spurgeon’s volumes or subsequent 
studies. Otto Ballmann’s ‘‘Chaucers Einfluss auf das englische 
Drama im Zeitalter der Kénigin Elisabeth und der beiden ersten 
Stuart-KGnige’’ (Anglia, xxv [1902], 1-85) must still be consulted 
for its detailed account of the creative reflection of Chaucer’s 
language and ideas by the dramatists of Shakespeare’s age. Since 


1 Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion 1357-1900, Chaucer 
Soc, Pub., 2nd ser., nos. 48 (pt. i, 1914), 49-50 (pt. ii, 1918), 52 (pt. iii, 1921), 
53-4 (pts. iv-v, 1922), 55-6 (pt. vi, Introd., and pt. vii, Index, 1924); repr., 
3 vols., Cambridge, 1925. Subsequent reference will be by part. 
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the Spurgeon collection, furthermore, offers only a selection from 
criticism and commentary later than 1800, T. R. Lounsbury’s 
monograph on ‘‘Chaucer in Literary History’’ (Studies in Chaucer, 
1892, III, 3-279) has at least some continuing utility as a comple- 
ment to Spurgeon’s treatment of the nineteenth century.’ 

Although the collection of Chaucerian criticism and allusions is 
distinguished, both in Miss Spurgeon’s work and in the publica- 
tions supplementary to it, by an accuracy in citation which is a 
high testimony to both collectors and compositors, the cruel mot 
‘‘No book without errata’’ seems inescapable. My own use of the 
Spurgeon collection and of two of its more extensive supplements 
has revealed several inadvertencies in dating and attribution 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century allusions which should be 
a matter of record. 

To the corrections of Miss Spurgeon’s basic entries offered by 
Richmond P. Bond in SP, xxv (1928), 316, the following addi- 
tions should be made. The linguistic imitations of Chaucer in the 
Musarum Deliciae, 1655, (Spurgeon, i, 231) should, if the ‘‘Guli- 
elmi Nelson’’ in the title of the first is to have any meaning, be 
attributed to Nelson rather than to Sir John Mennis and James 
Smith. In iv, 75, Miss Spurgeon, through some oversight, lists 
again, under 1665, the references from Sir Richard Baker’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of England which had already appeared 
properly (i, 222-3) under 1643, the date of the first edition. Baker’s 
Chronicle went through nine editions by 1696 and was still popu- 
lar enough during the early eighteenth century to be a favorite 
of Sir Roger de Coverley (Spectator, No. 269). ‘The 1700 dating 
of Samuel Cobb’s Poetae Britannici (Spurgeon, i, 271) is no longer 
a matter of inference. It appeared alone, anonymously, in 1700 
(Wing C 4773) and again, under the title Of Poetry, in Cobb’s 
Poems on Several Occasions (1707). The continuing appeal of 
the 1709 miscellany (Case No. 252) in which Maynwaring’s free 
rendering of the apocryphal Court of Love appeared is not recog- 
nizable from Spurgeon’s entry (i, 310) ; new editions were printed 
in 1712, 1716, 1719, 1735, 1750, and 1764. John Dart’s Complaint 
of the Black Knight (1718), furthermore, was reissued in 1720 by 
another bookseller. The passage from Magna Britannia et Hibernia 


2 For a recent study $f one aspect of Chaucer’s early nineteenth-century 
reception, see Francis W. Bonner, ‘‘Chaucer’s Reputation during the Romantic 
Period,’’ Furman Studies, xxxtv (1951), 1-21. 
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listed under 1727 (Spurgeon, i, 369) should be attributed to 
Thomas Cox, and the comment (i, 406) on the modernization of 
the Reeve’s Tale in Edmund Carter’s History of Cambridge (1753) 
should identify it as Betterton’s rather than Dryden’s. Woodstock 
Park, An Elegy, entered under 1761 (Spurgeon, i, 421), carries 
in its full title the evidence to date it two years earlier. The 
Whimsical Legacy, listed (iv, 94) under 1769 as of ‘‘unknown’”’ 
authorship, is merely a reprint of the modernization of the Sum- 
moner’s Tale entered previously under ‘‘Grosvenor’’ (E. Budgell ?) 
for 1733 (iv, 86) and republished in the Ogle collection of 1741. 


In the large and interesting group of Chaucerian references 
brought together by Professor Bond and associates (SP, xxvul 
[1931], 481-512), ‘‘An Epistle to Joseph Addison, Esq.; Occa- 
sion’d by the Death of the Right Honorable Charles, late Earl of 
Halifax’’ (1715) should have George Sewell for its author; in 
addition to its appearance in the Halifax volume, the poem was 
published alone, anonymously, in 1715 and reprinted in Sewell’s 
Poems on Several Occasions, 1719, pp. 31-41. In the same group 
of allusions, Dodsley’s Chronicle of the Kings of England, Written 
in the Manner of the Ancient Jewish Historians should be entered 
under 1740, the date of its first edition; a French translation, 
Chronique des Rois d’Angleterre écrite en Anglois selon le stile 
des anciens historiens Juifs, par Nathan ben Saddi (London, 1743), 
also antedates its appearance in the Trifles of 1745. The song 
‘My mistress will not be content,’’ cited from Playford’s Catch 
that Catch can (1667), appeared in all the issues of that collec- 
tion—i.e., in 1652, 1658, 1663, and finally in 1673, when the 
catch book made up the first of two volumes bearing the general 
title The Musical Companion. The song should also be referred to 
its earlier appearance in Ravenscroft’s Melismata (1611), listed 
in Spurgeon (i, 185), and to Speght’s quotation of the full text 
under iape in his glossary to the 1602 Works. The inclusion of 
the catch in the second part of Westminster Drollery (1672) would 
seem, furthermore, to justify a separate entry under that date. 
The two imitations of Chaucer from J. Husbands’ Miscellany of 
Poems By Several Hands (1731) should be identified as the same 
pair that had appeared in the Musarum Deliciae (1655), listed in 
Spurgeon (i, 231). Further, the modernization of the opening of 
the Nuf’s Priest’s Tale in B.M. MS Stowe 970, noted in this arti- 
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cle (pp. 508-9), is, to judge by the four lines quoted from it, 
merely a transcript of Dryden’s version. 

In Bond’s earlier collection of allusions (SP, xxv [1928], 316- 
39), Oxford, A Poem (1707) should be attributed to Thomas 
Tickell; it was reprinted later in Nichols’ Select Collection of 
Miscellaneous Poems (1780), in the second edition of Dr. John- 
son’s English Poets (1790), and in Anderson’s British Poets 
(1795). According to Thomas Hearne (Remarks and Collections, 
1885, I, 309), the poem appeared Nov. 26, 1706. The moderniza- 
tion of the Friar’s Tale and the translation from Boccaccio in the 
1723 miscellany Cythereia: or, New Poems upon Love and In- 
trigue, listed by Bond (p. 323), can now be identified as Jeremiah 
Markland’s. The passage from Remarks on Mr. Pope’s Epistle of 
Taste (1751) should be referred to its appearance in A Miscellany 
on Taste by Mr. Pope (1732), from which Miss Spurgeon had al- 
ready quoted it (i, 374). 

Some of the articles which supplement Spurgeon are unhappily 
marred by repetitions of previously reported loci of Chaucerian 
allusions. Minor though the oversights are, such duplications 
confuse the record and, in their aggregate, may even contribute 
to some distortion of our estimate of the extant body of Chaucerian 
comment and allusion. Wilson in NQ, cLxxm (1937), 457, ignores 
the previous notice of Sir John Price’s Historiae Brytanniae 
Defensio (1573) in SP, xxv (1931), 482, and duplicates Graves’ 
earlier listing (SP, xx [1923], 470) of both the prefatory poem 
to Anthony Munday’s Mirrour of Mutabilitie (1579) and of Samuel 
Lewkenor’s Discourse . . . of all [University] Citties (1600). In 
MLN, ut (1936), 329, Dorothy F. Atkinson needlessly repeats 
Willoughby’s entry in NQ, cirx (1930), 376, for Gerard Legh’s 
Accedence of Armorie (1562), while in MLN, irx (1944), 570, she 
reports two Chaucer quotations in Willis’ Art of Stenographie 
(1602) which had already been recorded by A. T. W. in NQ, 
cuix (1930), 231, and an allusion from Sir William Vaughan’s 
Golden Fleece already listed in SP, xx (1923), 472. Anna M. 
Oliver’s group of allusions from eighteenth-century minor poetry 
in NQ, cuxxtv (1938), 97-8, also contains several which had been 
noted previously: the 1753 allusion from Smart’s Hilliad was 
listed by Bond in SP, xxv (1928), 331; the Whitehead allusion 
of 1762 appeared in NQ, cixrx (1935), 116; and the Lyttleton 
allusion repeats an earlier notice in SP, xxvim (1931), 493. Simi- 
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lar duplication occurs in PQ, xu (1933), 314, where Bowers re- 
prints the reference in Thomas Randolph’s Aristippus (1630) 
which Graves had listed a decade before in SP, xx (1923), 472; 
in PQ, xv1 (1937), 67, where Williams repeats Sherry’s treatise 
of Schemes and Tropes (1550), already listed in SP, xxvmi (1931), 
481-2; and in PQ, xvi (1939), 405, where Harris enters Samuel 
Colvil’s Whiggs Supplication, which had appeared, properly dated 
1681, in SP, xxvii (1931), 486. Boys, in PQ, xvm (1938), 270, has 
apparently overlooked Miss Spurgeon’s listing (i, 501) of the 
British Critic (1798) extracts from Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments 
in Great Britain. 


In the bibliography which follows a conscientious attempt has 
been made to include only those publications which contribute 
perceptibly to the expansion of Spurgeon’s basic collection of 
criticism and allusion. On this ground, some notes whose loose 
titles have apparently led earlier bibliographers astray have been 
eliminated from the record, and several studies which, in primary 
intention at least, were not designed specifically to supplement 
the Spurgeon collection have been admitted. (The entries for 
Boswell, Jones, and Potts are good examples.) Studies of influence, 
as distinguished from collections of direct comments and pointed 
allusions, have offered a problem. Pervasive Chaucerian influence 
on style or subject matter does not, of course, yield readily to 
allusion-book treatment. In the original Spurgeon volumes, while 
entries were ordinarily provided for works in which such influence 
had been clearly demonstrated, little or no attempt was made to 
record the extent and nature of the influence. Discussions of 
Chaucerian influence are represented in this check-list only when 
they would, if reduced to Miss Spurgeon’s pattern, make necessary 
a new or radically altered entry in her collection. 


Two of my entries may, conceivably, call for a word of particu- 
lar explanation. Although Chaucerian allusions in Gerard De 
Malynes’ Saint George for England (1601) were first noted in 
Louis B. Wright’s Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England, 
(Chapel Hill, 1935, p. 399), and were formally set in the context 
of Chaucer criticism by Dorothy F. Atkinson in MIN, tix (1944), 
568-70, the fuller demonstration of the nature of this ailusiveness 
in Helen E. Sandison’s discussion of De Malynes’ methods of 
composition (1943) has led me to include her essay in this list. 
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Henry Bosley Woolf’s commentary on Thomas Godfrey’s interest 
in Chaucer likewise adds no new allusions to those already reported 
in SP, xxvut (1931), 500, but deserves recognition for its inter- 
pretation of two rare instances of colonial American imitation. 

Wherever the title of an article does not, in itself, offer a suf- 
ficient indication of the number or rough dating of the allusions 
which it contains, I have, within brackets, provided that informa- 
tion. An entry followed by [10: 1571-1674], for example, should be 
understood as a supplement listing ten works containing allusions 
ranging in date from 1571 to 1674. 


Allen, Don Cameron. ‘‘A Chaucer Allusion.’’ TLS, 23 May 1936, 
p. 440. [1601] 

Ashton, J. W. ‘‘Three Sixteenth Century Allusions to Chaucer.’’ 
PQ, xut (1934), 82-3. [1579-1583] 

Atkinson, Dorothy F. ‘‘Chaucer Allusions.’’ NQ, cuxrx (1935), 116, 
205. [4: 1742-1813] 

Atkinson, Dorothy F. ‘‘References to Chaucer.’’ NQ, cLxvur 
(1935), 313; cuxx (1936), 207. [4: 1569-1749] 

Atkinson, Dorothy F. ‘‘Some Further Chaucer Allusions.’’ MLN, 
LV (1940), 361-2. [4: 1592-1656] 

Atkinson, Dorothy F. ‘‘Some Further Chaucer Allusions.’’ MLN, 
LIx (1944), 568-70. [10: 1571-1674] 

Atkinson, Dorothy F. ‘‘Some Notes on Heraldry and Chaucer.’’ 
MIN, u1 (1936), 328-31. [5: 1562-1682] 

Atwood, E. Bagby. ‘‘Some Minor Sources of Lydgate’s Troy 
Book.’’ SP, xxxv (1938), 25-42. [Chaucerian borrowings, pp. 
35-42] 

Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘Some Eighteenth-Century Chaucer Allu- 
sions.’’ SP, xxv (1928), 316-39. [79: 1626-1798; J. F. Royster’s 
additions, pp. 336-9, 10: 1712-1736] 

Bond, Richmond P., John W. Bowyer, C. B. Millican, and G. 
Hubert Smith. ‘‘A Collection of Chaucer Allusions.’’ SP, xxvm 
(1931), 481-512. [111: 1549-1876] 

Boswell, Eleanore. ‘‘Chaucer, Dryden, and the Laureateship: A 
Seventeenth-Century Tradition.’’ RES, vu (1931), 337-39. 
[2: 1670-1685] 

Bowers, R. H. ‘‘Thomas Randolph Alludes to Chaucer.’’ PQ, 
xm (1933), 314. [1630] 
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Boys, Richard C. ‘‘Some Chaucer Allusions 1705-1799.’’ PQ, xvu 
(1938), 263-70. [45] 

Bradner, Leicester. ‘‘References to Chaucer in Campion.’’ RES, 
xm (1936), 322. [2: 1595] 

Caldwell, Robert A. ‘‘An Elizabethan Chaucer Glossary.’’ MLN, 
Lv (1943), 374-5. [c. 1600] 

Camden, Carroll, Jr. ‘‘Chaucer and Elizabethan Astrology.’’ MLN, 
XLV (1930), 298-9. [2: 1601-1603] 

Camden, Carroll, Jr. ‘‘Chaucer and Greene.’’ RES, vi (1930), 
73-4. [2: 1591] 

Chappel, L. W. ‘‘Another ‘Canterbury Tale’.’’ MLN, i (1935), 
87-8. [c. 1728] 
Dandridge, Edmund P., Jr. ‘‘An Eighteenth-Century Theft of 
Chaucer’s Purse.’’ MLN, uxvu (1953), 237-8. [2: 1735-1747] 
Dobbins, Austin C. ‘‘More Seventeenth-Century Chaucer Allu- 
sions.’’ MLN, txvim (1953), 33-4. [5: 1670-1698] 

Dodds, M. H. ‘‘A Chaucer Allusion of 1610.’’ NQ, crix (1930), 
258. 

Ericson, Eston Everett. ‘‘Chaucer in Fiction.’’ NQ, cLxxx (1941), 
134, [1843] 

Forse, Edward J. G. ‘‘Chaucer in Fiction.’’ NQ, ctxxx (1941), 
178. [1935] 

Gebhardt, Emma R. ‘‘Ben Jonson’s Appreciation of Chaucer as 
Evidenced in The English Grammar.’’ MLN, xurx (1934), 452-4. 

Gougenheim, G. ‘‘Une mention de Chaucer en France au xvi* 
siécle.’’ Revue Anglo-Américaine, x1 (1934), 330-1. [1565] 

Graves, Thornton S. ‘‘Some Chaucer Allusions (1561-1700).’’ 
SP, xx (1923), 469-78. [37: 1561-1692] 

Harris, Brice. ‘‘Some Seventeenth-Century Chaucer Allusions.’’ 
PQ, xvut (1939), 395-405. [46: 1592-1704] 

Heilman, Robert B. ‘‘Three Modern Chaucer Allusions.’’ NQ, 
cLxxv1 (1939), 117. [20th ¢.] 

Hornstein, Lillian H. ‘‘Some Chaucer Allusions by Sir Edward 
Coke.’’ MLN, ux (1945), 483-6. 

Hunter, Alfred C. ‘‘Le ‘Conte de la Femme de Bath’ en frangais 
au xvur® siécle.’’ RLC, rx (1929), 117-40. 

Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Poetry and the Critical Review, 1756-1785.”’ 
MLQ, ix (1948), 17-36. [Chaucer references, p. 32n.] 

Kirby, Thomas A. ‘‘Carlyle on Chaucer.’’ MLN, ux (1946), 184-5. 
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Kirby, Thomas A. ‘‘Further Seventeenth-Century Chaucer Al- 
lusions.’’ MLN, uxtv (1949), 81-2. [4: 1615-1687] 
Kirby, Thomas A. ‘‘J. Q. Adams and Chaucer.’’ MLN, ux1 (1946), 

185-6. 

Kirby, Thomas A. ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt on Chaucer and a Chau- 
cerian.’’ MLN, xvi (1953), 34-7. [1892] 

Koller, Kathrine. ‘‘A Chaucer Allusion.’’ MIEN, tu (1937), 568- 
70. [1614] 

Kuhl, E. P. ‘‘Chaucer and Thomas Nash.’’ TLS, 5 Nov. 1925, 
p. 739. 

Lerch, Eugen. ‘‘Zu einer Stelle bei Eustache Deschamps.’’ Ro- 
manische Forschungen, txu (1950), 67-8. 

Linthicum, M. C. ‘‘Three Chaucer Allusions in Sixteenth-Century 
Libraries.’’ PQ, xm (1933), 409-10. 

Mackerness, E. D. ‘‘A Chaucer Allusion of 1598.’’ NQ, cxcrv 
(1949), 554. 

McManaway, James G. ‘‘A Chaucerian Fisherman(?).’’ MLN, 
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man,’’ MEN, xiv (1939), 448-9] 

Mitchell, P. Beattie. ‘‘A Chaucer Allusion in a 1644 Pamphlet.’’ 
MLN, u1 (1936), 435-7. 

Mitchell, P. Beattie. ‘‘An Allusion to Chaucer in the Seventeenth 
Century.’’ MLN, ur (1936), 437. [1645] 
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BULWER-LYTTON AND THE SCHOOL OF CATASTROPHE 


By Curtis DAHL 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts 


Bulwer-Lytton’s famous novel The Last Days of Pompeu is 
almost the only remembered product of an influential artistic and 
literary trend of the early nineteenth century. The book cannot 
be wholly understood or rightly evaluated without a knowledge 
of the artistic movement from which it sprang. This movement 
was characterized by an intense interest in catastrophes. From 
the 1820’s through the 1840’s appeared a large number of poems, 
novels, plays, and paintings on the subject of immense disasters. 
Naturally the theme of destruction was not a new one: it has been 
used since the Old Testament pictured Noah’s Flood and Homer 
the fall of Troy. But the almost exclusive attention given to great 
catastrophes by a number of artists of the nineteenth century and 
the particular attitudes which they took toward their subjects set 
them apart as a group by themselves. Bulwer-Lytton’s novel was 
greatly influenced by this ‘‘school of catastrophe.’’ 

The sourees from which this interest took its origin are varied. 
Eighteenth-century aesthetic theory, as represented by Burke’s 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful, had found the pleasure of sublimity in terror, over- 
whelming power, vastness, and magnitude. Burke (Pt. I, sec. xv) 
refers to the interest that would be aroused by the destruction 
of London through fire or earthquake. The later eighteenth cen- 
tury, following Burke’s theories, had shown a taste for ruins, par- 
ticularly ruins of the classical and Bibliccl eras. It had also revelled 
in the horrors of the Gothie tales of terror. It had drunk gladly 
of the moral wormwood offered by Blair, Young, and other authors 
of the ‘‘graveyard’’ school. The late eighteenth century had in- 
dulged in sentiment that bordered on the sentimental. Finally, 
at the very end of the century had come the bloody havoc of the 
French Revolution with its attendant wars. Englishmen had seen 
catastrophe just across the Channel. 

In the depictions of great disasters, whether Biblical or classi- 
cal, these trends could merge better than anywhere else. It was 
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an easy step from finding sublimity in vast destruction and de- 
light in ruins to depicting the ruination of a great city. The re- 
mains of a temple implied the question of the manner of its de- 
struction. The description of devastation would naturally involve 
scenes of the utmost horror, scenes that would be reénforced by 
the memories of the Terror in France. Yet that horror could be 
made subservient to moral teaching. The devastation of pagan 
lands of the past showed how all the paths of glory led but to the 
grave. This emotion of awe could be blended with one of nostalgia 
for grandeur departed and pity for helpless inhabitants caught 
up in the huge holocaust. Volney’s ruined temples could be de- 
picted at the moment of their highest terror, when like Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto they were destroyed by an irresistible force. 
From once majestic palaces could flee small figures pathetie in 
their inability to face the catastrophes brought about by the in- 
evitable laws of moral providence. The little acts of love and 
loyalty performed amid the shattering world only emphasize the 
pathos of the situation. 

Yet even more important in bringing about this school of catas- 
trophe were intellectual forces in the early nineteenth century. 
With the fall of the Bastille and the thunder of the tumbrils still 
in their ears, Englishmen were fearful of a like revolutionary 
holocaust in England. As Carlyle’s vivid picturing of the Terror 
in the French Revolution indicates, they were attracted by vigorous 
delineation of what they feared. 

Evangelicalism had swept over England, turning the thoughts 
of the godly to the Day of Wrath and the fires of Hell. The in- 
terest in the terrors of the destruction of the world was manifested 
in the emphasis on the Biblical accounts of the great catastrophes 
at Nineveh and Babylon. God would terribly revenge the wrongs 
of his people and punish their sins. Many men believed that 
Armageddon was not far off. Ana 30 the destruction of Pompeii 
or Jerusalem took on compelling interest because those devasta- 
tiuns were types of what would happen to all. 

During the early nineteenth century scientific geology was emerg- 
ing. It began to assess the true age of the earth and to question 
the Biblical accounts of creation. Hand in hand with it went that 
branch of archaeology which deals with prehistoric cultures, In 
two ways these developments interested men in catastrophe. The- 
ologians attempted to compromise between science and Genesis by 
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postulating that the Biblical account referred only to the latest 
of a series of creations. They assigned to pre-Adamite ages the 
bones of prehistoric animals and artifacts indisputably more than 
five thousand years old. They believed that God himself had wiped 
out these early eras in great divine destructions. The conflict rag- 
ing between those who believed in Noah’s Flood and those who 
denied its historicity also stimulated interest in catastrophe. Some 
of the new geological and archaeological evidence seemed to sup- 
port Genesis while some did not. ‘‘Catastrophie diluvialists’’ and 
unbelievers argued heatedly.? 

The beginning scientific archaeological study of the remains of 
historic civilizations was perhaps even more influential in bring- 
ing about an interest in great destructions. Ruins were examined 
with a care never before exhibited. In 1798 Napoleon took one 
hundred artists and scholars with him on his expedition to Egypt. 
In the early nineteenth century Nineveh and Babylon were care- 
fullv explored.? It became more and more possible to reconstruct 
the buildings and lives of ancient peoples. Excavations in Pompeii, 
beginning in the eighteenth century,* were particularly influential 
because at Pompeii a whole city could be studied as it had been 
suddenly entombed. The activities of daily life had hardly been 
interrupted. Thus painters and authors had their attention brought 
forcefully to these ancient cities and were given the materials to 
picture them in detail. When one combines these facts with Bibli- 
cal and classical accounts of the fall of Nineveh, Jerusalem, or 
Pompeii one can easily understand the appearance of the school 
of catastrophe. 

The school itself was composed of both writers and painters. 
As early as 1798 Southey had written a poem entitled ‘‘The De- 
struction of Jerusalem,’’ but this had been largely in the moral- 
istie style of Kirke-White. But the real beginning of the catas- 
trophic school can be dated from the 1820’s. Henry Hart Milman, 
historian and theologian, in 1820 published his drama The Fall 
of Jerusalem and in 1822 Belshazzar. Both are melodramatic works 


1Glyn E. Daniel, One Hundred Years of Archaeology (London, 1950), pp. 
36-37. 

2For a succinct history of the progress of archaeology before 1840 see 
Daniel, One Hundred Years, Chap. I. 

3 The most recent and readable account of the excavations at Pompeii is 
Egon Caesar Conte Corti, The Destruction and Resurrection of Pompeti and 
Herculaneum, trans. K. and R. Gregor Smith (London, 1951). 
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emphasizing huge scenes, violent action, and pathetic love. In the 
former Milman introduces a Christian maiden as daughter of the 
High Priest. Byron, who had published ‘‘The Destruction of 
Sennacherib’’ in Hebrew Melodies in 1815, emphasized the coming 
deluge in Heaven and Earth (1822). Robert Landor had com- 
posed at college a tragedy called The Destruction of Babylon. In 
1828 he returned to the subject and dealt with the incidents of 
the last three days of the city in The Impious Feast.’ Richard 
Martin, brother of the artist John Martin, in 1830 published The 
Last Days of the Antediluvian World.* But the laureate of the 
group was Edwin Atherstone. His epie The Fall of Nineveh (1828) 
may have been inspired by John Martin’s picture.’ Other poems 
by him are entitled The Handwriting on the Wall, Israel in Egypt, 
and The Last Days of Herculaneum. To these plays and poems 
must be added a whole series of works on the catastrophe at Pompeii. 
In 1819 Macaulay won the Chancellor’s Medal at Oxford for his 
poem ‘‘Pompeii.’’ Joseph Beldam wrote his ‘‘Pompeii’’ in 1824, 
and an unidentified author published Pompeii, A Poem in 1827. In 
the same year appeared Pompeu, A Descriptive Ode, by John 
Hughes. It was followed in 1832 by Sumner Lincoln Fairfield’s 
The Last Night of Pompeii. The first novel on the subject was 
The Vestal, A Tale of Pompeii (1830), by Thomas Gray.* In 1834 
Bulwer-Lytton published The Last Days of Pompeii. 

The interest in catastrophe, however, was by no means confined 
to literature. It was even stronger among painters. Certainly 
Bulwer-Lytton and probably some of the other writers owed much 
of their inspiration to the huge pictures of destruction exceedingly 
popular during the period. As far back as the seventeenth cent- 
ury Poussin had painted a ‘‘ Deluge,’’ which later inspired Turner, 
and Monsu Desiderio had designed strange toppling cities that 
remind one of Martin. The French elassicists had filled huge can- 
vasses with pictures of high tragedy: David, for instance, painted 


4Compare the phantoms of destroyed pre-Adamite civilizations described in 
Cain and similar works. 

5 Eric Partridge, Robert Eyre Landor, His Life and Work (London, 1927), 
p- 44. 

6 Thomas Balston, ‘‘Richard Martin,’’ The Life of Jonathan Martin (Lon- 
don, 1945), Appendix II, p. 146. 

7 John Piper, British Romantic Artists (London, 1942), pp. 34-35. 

8 The international scope of the trend is illustrated by the fact that, like the 
painters Allston and Cole, Fairfield and Gray were Americans. 
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the rape of the Sabines; Gros, ‘‘Bonaparte Visiting the Plague- 
Stricken at Jaffa’; and Gérard, ‘‘The Plague at Marseilles.’’ 
Girodet portrayed ‘‘Scenes of the Flood,’’ and Camuccini’s great- 
est work was ‘‘The Death of Caesar.’’ He also painted ‘‘The 
Apparition of Christ in Limbo.’’ The romanticists Delacroix and 
Géricault approached even closer to the later school of catastrophe. 
The former’s great scenes of massacre and battle and the latter’s 
‘*The Raft of the Medusa,’’ though they still emphasize the human 
rather than the catastrophic element, have aspects of size and 
horror that make them precursors of the school itself. But it was 
only with the nineteenth century in England that paintings of 
the flaming destruction of whole cities became popular. In these 
the people are only tiny witnesses of the disaster. Turner in his 
early years produced a whole series of such paintings: ‘‘The Tenth 
Plague of Egypt’’ (1802), ‘‘The Destruction of Sodom’’ (1805), 
“The Fifth Plague of Egypt’’ (1806-10, a drawing), and ‘‘The 
Deluge’’ (1813). The American painter Washington Allston, hav- 
ing finished in 1804 his ‘‘Deluge,’’ vainly worked from 1817 till 
his death on his huge ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’’ the subject for which 
he borrowed from John Martin. In 1828 Danby, a competitor of 
Martin, completed his terror picture, ‘‘An Attempt to Illustrate 
the Sixth Seal.’’ In another he represented the destruction of the 
Egyptians as the Israelites crossed the Red Sea. The fourth pic- 
ture of Thomas Cole’s Course of Empire series was a flaming 
eatastrophie depiction of ‘‘Destruction, or the Fall of Empire’’ 
(1836), showing the mighty temples and arches of Rome crumbling 
in fire. William Hilton finished in 1848 ‘‘The Commencement of 
the Deluge,’’ and much later Hayez produced ‘‘The Destruction 
of the Temple at Jerusalem.’’ Even Blake was influenced by the 
fashion and etched ‘‘The Approach of Doom’’ after a drawing 
by his brother Robert. The popularity of this type of picture is 
further attested by the exhibition at Milan in 1841 of Breughel’s 
‘‘The Burning of Troy.’’ 

For the painters of catastrophe, as for the writers, the de- 
struction of Pompeii was an ideal subject. Two of the greatest 
of them, both of direct importance to Bulwer-Lytton, seized upon 
it. The first was John Martin, probably the most popular English 
painter during the 1840’s.° The mere names of a few of Martin’s 


9 For a bibliography on Martin see Thomas Balston, John Martin, His Life 
and Works (London, 1947), pp. 293-294. See also Mary L. Pendered, John 
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enormous paintings will show how much he was a leader in the 
school of catastrophe. No more cataclysmic topies could have been 
chosen than ‘‘Joshua Commanding the Sun to Stand Still,’’ ‘‘The 
Fall of Babylon,’’ ‘‘The Deluge,’’ ‘‘The Last Judgment,’’ ‘‘The 
Great Day of His Wrath,’’ and ‘‘The Destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah.’’ Martin also illustrated his brother’s poem and pro- 
vided engravings for several of Atherstone’s.’° A third Martin 
brother was so enthusiastic about catastrophes that he himself 
caused one by setting on fire and burning much of York Cath- 
edral.* John Martin’s pictorial style emphasized the scenes of 
terror in which his imagination rioted.’2 With dramatically vivid 
coloring he contrasts huge buildings and vast spaces of fire with 
tiny figures of men. He is never realistic, but his vastness of scope 
and darkness of imagination are very effective. This is the painter 
whom Bulwer-Lytton singled out as ‘‘the greatest, the most lofty, 
the most permanent, the most original genius of his age.’”* It is 
strange, therefore, that despite a long acquaintanceship with 
Martin™ the author of The Last Days of Pompeii nowhere refers 
to Martin’s huge and very popular picture ‘‘The Destruction of 
Pompeii and Hereculaneum’”’ (painted 1822). 

To another picture, however, Bulwer-Lytton does specifically 
refer. It is one he found exhibited in the Brera Gallery at Milan 


Martin, Painter, His Life and Times (London, 1923), and Laing Art Gallery 
and Museum, Ezhibition Recording Tyneside’s Contribution to Art: Souvenir 
Catalogue (n.p., 1951). 


10‘*A Midsummer Day’s Dream’’ (1824) and ‘‘The Fall of Nineveh’’ 
(1828) are the two most important. 


11 Balston tells the complete story in John Martin. 


12 For a good critical comment on Martin see Ruthven Todd, ‘‘The Gothic 
Revelation of John Martin,’’ New Road, 1944, ed. Alex Comfort and John 
Bayliss (London, 1944). 


13 ‘¢The State of the Arts,’’ England and the English, Knebworth ed. (Lon- 
don, 1874), p. 304. 


14 Bulwer-Lytton was not only an admirer of Martin’s paintings but also 
had personal dealings with him. Martin contributed engravings to annuals 
edited by Bulwer-Lytion (Pendered, John Martin, p. 168). In 1849 Martin 
painted a picture based on Bulwer-Lytton’s poem King Arthur, a picture 
which Bulwer-Lytton praised highly. See Martin’s letter to Bulwer-Lytton 
quoted in Michael Sadleir, Bulwer, A Panorama: Edward and Rosina (London, 
1931), p. 304, n. 1 (ef. Todd, ‘‘Gothic Revelation,’’ pp. 53-54), and letter 
dated May 21, 1849, from Bulwer-Lytton to Martin now in Houghton Library, 
Harvard University. The novelist wes later painted by Charles Martin, son 
of John Martin (Pendered, John Martin, p. 261). Sadleir (p. 303) refers to 
Thackeray ’s comment on the likeness between the work of Bulwer-Lytton and 
Martin. 
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in 1833. Most of the modern pictures, he records in his journal, 
are ‘‘wretched.’’ 

One picture, however, I except. It is making a considerable sensation at Milan, 
and the subject of it is ‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’’ This picture is full of 
genius, imagination, and nature. The faces are fine, the conception grand. The 
statues toppling from a lofty gate, have a crashing and awful effect. But the 
most natural touch is an infant in its mother’s arms:—her face impressed with 
a dismay and terror which partake of the sublime; the child wholly uncon- 
scious of the dread event—stretching its arms toward a bird of gay plumage 
that lies upon the ground struggling in death, and all the child’s gay delighted 
wonder is pictured in its face. This exception to the general horror is full of 
pathos, and in the true contrast of fine thought.15 

This picture which Bulwer-Lytton describes is perhaps the best 
of all these paintings of giant catastrophes. It was painted in 
1832 at Naples by the Russian artist Bryullov. Its popularity 
when it was exhibited in 1833 and 1834 in Rome, Milan, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg was phenomenal.’® It is now a prized posses- 
sion of the Russian State Museum in Moscow.’ This painting, 
hitherto unidentified as that which Bulwer-Lytton saw, was the 
original inspiration for The Last Days of Pompew."* 

Thus in writing of the devastation of Pompeii by the eruption 
of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. Bulwer-Lytton was following a definite 
literary and artistic trend of his time. Since his novel is a part, 
the most famous part, of the school of catastrophe, it has the 
salient characteristics of the group. Most of these characteristics 
are directly attributable to the previously discussed forces which 
brought the school into being. But other more general forces were 
also active in shaping these works. Interest in humble acts of 
virtue by simple people had risen from Cowper and Wordsworth. 
Evangelicalism had brought to literature not only emphasis on 
horrors of God’s wrath but also concern for personal piety and 
strait-laced morality. A reaction had set in against the strong, 
morally independent hero of Byron or Shelley. And Romantic 


15 Quoted from Bulwer-Lytton’s diary in Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord 
Lytton, by his Grandson (London, 1913), 1, 440. 

16 Thieme and Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler (Leip- 
zig, 1911) s.v. ‘‘Briiloff, Karl.’’ A collection of articles on the picture was 
published by Pietro E. Visconti in Milan in 1833. O. A. Lyaskouskaya’s 
critical biography Karl Bryullov (Moscow and Leningrad, 1940) provides 
excellent reproductions of the stages in the progress of the picture from early 
sketches to completed painting. 

17 See the comment and colored reproduction issued as Plate VI in The 
Russian State Musewm: 20 Reproductions (Moscow and Leningrad, 1939). 


18 See Life of Edward Bulwer, 1, 440, 443. 
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optimism had joined with eighteenth-century sentiment to verge 
closer teward sentimentality. 

The rise of scientific historical research had brought an his- 
torical conscience to literature and painting. Like the archaeolo- 
gists of the period, the authors and painters are intensely inter- 
ested in reconstructing with all possible magnificence the huge 
cities and buildings of the classical or Biblical past. Some like 
John Martin depend on imagination almost wholly, but even these 
try to attain historical accuracy. In his explanatory engraving 
of his piejure of the destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
Martin cagefully labels each character and building. His intro- 
duction quotes the archaeologist Gell as well as the classical author- 
ities such as Pliny.*® Others depend very little on imagination. 
Thomas Gray in The Vestal can cite archaeological evidence for 
every character and almost every incident. Before painting his 
picture Bryullov went to Pompeii and sketched the remains.” 
Both strive for meticulous exactness in describing the details of 
architectura, costume, and ancient custom. For, as in the novels 
of Sir Walzer Scott, it is in details that most historical accuracy 
is found. The general conceptions of the paintings or poems have 
little to do with ancient life. 

Both writers and painters endue their doomed temples and 
palaces with the utmost ornate grandeur. Against these back- 
grounds tnove puny men and women. The backdrop is more im- 
portant than the actors. The only hints of the strong heroes of 
Byron or even Mrs. Radcliffe are found in the villains like the 
praetor in Fairfield’s The Last Night of Pompeii or the high priest 
in Milman’s The Destruction of Jerusalem. Most of the characters 
are ordiniry men and women, often treated in considerable detail. 
But they are too apt to be awkwardly moving puppets, correctly 
clothed’ indeed but without real life or individuality. Certain 
charatteristie types emerge: the bridegroom carrying the fainting 

do Contained in John Martin, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Destruction of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; with Other Pictures, Painted by John Martin... . 
Now Exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly (London, 1822). Martin 
quotes from Sir William Gell’s Pompeiana on pp. 6-20. The picture itself was 
once in the Tate Gallery but was destroyed by flood in 1928 (Balston, John 
mar p. 68). A smaller copy is still extant (Laing Art Gallery, Exhibition, 
F 20 Thieme and Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon, loc. cit. Bryullov’s older brother 


Alexander had preceded him to Naples and in 1829 had published in Paris a 
volume of copperplate reconstructions of the baths of Pompeii. 
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bride through raining death, the miser clutching his gold as he 
stumbles and dies, the mother falling in her attempt to shield her 
child, the maiden secretly a Christian who is torn between loyalty 
to her father and to her faith. The figures are created for the 
situations rather than as independent men and women living in 
the situations. Bryullov’s child reaching out amid the horror to- 
ward the beautiful bird, Martin’s Belshazzar on his throne, or 
Macaulay’s men turning cannibals in Pompeian vaults would have 
no artistic value without the scenes in which they are placed. As 
in Martin’s huge pictures, the small human figures are inserted 
merely to indicate the seale and increase the emotional effect of 
the background of torrential disaster which overshadows them. 

Into all the characterizations and incidents, too, creeps the ser- 
pent sentimentality singing sweetly but poisoning truth. Weak 
pathos, closely connected to the desired effect of terror, is every- 
where. The orphaned and exiled daughter of the high priest be- 
moans the fall of Jerusalem; Pliny as he sinks down bids Pom- 
ponianus flee and save himself; the faithful daughter refuses to 
leave her old blind father; just before the terror strikes, a gay 
festival of song and mirth is held.** In attempting to humanize 
the mighty catastrophes these authors and artists have sentimen- 
talized them. They have pushed the pathos too far. 

A similar weakness is evident in the moral aspect of the stories. 
Most of the disasters, particularly the Biblical ones, are inter- 
preted as manifestations of the avenging wrath of God. Yet far 
too often this irresistible and terrible vengeance appears to be 
not the result of the general sinfulness of mankind but a specific 
act in favor of a small group of chosen people, whether Jews in 
the stories from the Old Testament or Christians in the classical 
scenes. The grandeur of the avenging catastrophes is undercut 
by the fewness and smallness of the people for whom they are 
brought to pass. Furthermore, deep and irreparable sin is rarely 
involved. There is no depth in the religious thought. Good and 
evil are measured against the standards of evangelical piety and 
conventional morality. The result is not convincing. Amid the 
conflagration of doom we are asked to admire and drop a tear for 


21 Such incidents occur in, respectively, Fairfield, The Last Night of Pompeii; 
Martin, ‘‘The Destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum ’’; anon., Pompeti, A 
Poem; both Beldam, ‘‘Pompeii,’’ and Pompeii, A Poem. They are ay 
typical; many other comparisons could be made. 
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a pure maiden choosing to die with her mother rather than escape, 
or for a gladiator, inspired by Christian love, facing the beasts 
in the amphitheatre in order to save his old father. The titanic 
fury of destruction with its deep moral quality is nowhere matched 
by human situations or characters of equal depth or grandeur. 
What might have been the high tragedy of Lear facing the elements 
degenerates into melancholy and often specifically religious senti- 
mentality. 

Yet despite these obvious weaknesses the works of the school 
of catastrophe have their own artistic validity. In spite of the 
jarring intrusion of small characters, small actions, and small 
emotions, a grand dim meaning seems to hang intangibly over 
these productions. Even though the parts are often absurdly por- 
trayed, the whole can still be effective. The very violence and 
melodramatie contrast in the writings and paintings can be emo- 
tionally appealing. After seeing Martin’s pictures or reading 
Atherstone’s poems we can understand, though we cannot entirely 
agree with, Robert Landor’s comment on one of the most popular 
themes of catastrophe: 

No other subject in the whole range of history, whether true or false, sacred or 
profane, seems more likely to captivate an ardent and ambitious imagination 
than Belshazzar’s feast—the magnificence of Babylon, the mysterious grandeur 


of its empire, the accomplishment of divine wrath and, above all, the sudden 
and terrific nature of the catastrophe which has been recorded by Daniel.2% 


Magnificence, mysterious grandeur, divine wrath, and terrific catas- 
trophe, all portrayed on a huge scale, still ean be forceful and 
exciting. Many of these works, particularly the paintings of Turner 
and John Martin, attain a unity of effect whose power cannot be 
denied. 

Writing in 1833, the year in which he began The Last Days, 
Bulwer-Lytton thus praised a painting by John Martin: 


Look again at the Fall of Nineveh; observe how the pencil seems dipped in the 
various fountains of life itself: here the moon, there the electric flash; here 
torch upon torch, there the ‘smoldering dreariment’ of the advancing con- 
flagration ;—the crashing wall—the rushing foe—the dismay of some, the resig- 
nation of others;—in front, the pomp, the life, the brilliant assemblage, the 
doomed and devoted beauty gathered around the monarch, in the proud exulta- 
tion of his immortalising death.24 


22 See Gray, The Vestal, and Bulwer-Lytton, The Last Days. 

23 Quoted from the Preface to The Impious Feast in Partridge, Landor, p. 44. 

24 England and the English, pp. 304-305. The book was originally published 
in 1833. 
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When he came to write his own novel, he aimed at similar effects. 
The subject of the destruction of Pompeii is obviously one of catas- 
trophe. The very title of the novel with its inclusion of the phrase 
‘the last days’’ could have been suggested by a number of pre- 
vious writers. Far more important, however, is the fact that Bulwer- 
Lytton shares the desire to paint in vivid colors a melodramatic 
scene of conflagration. How close he comes to Martin or Bryullov 
is evident in the seventh chapter of Book V. The eruption has 
begun; dark clouds obscure Vesuvius. 
But in proportion as the blackness gathered, did the lightnings around Vesuvius 
increase in their vivid scorching glare. Nor was their horrible beauty confined 
to the usual hues of fire; no rainbow ever rivalled their varying and prodigal 
dyes. Now brightly blue as the most azure depth of a southern sky—now of a 
livid and snakelike green, darting restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enor- 
mous serpent—now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth through 
the columns of smoke, far and wide, and lighting up the whole city from arch 
— then suddenly dying into sickly paleness, like the ghost of their own 
Here the lighting, the ecloring, and the perspective is precisely 
that of Martin. And as in the pictures and other novels and poems, 
the scene is completed by the people. They are the same people 
we see in Bryullov’s picture. Against the lurid background of 
hurtling ‘‘monster shapes’’ and many a ‘‘turbulent abyss of 
shade,’’ through the masses of confused ruin and boiling showers 
in the streets, frantically struggle little bands of fugitives lighting 
their way by flickering torches. ‘‘Wild—haggard—ghastly with 
supernatural fears, these groups encountered each other, but with- 
out leisure to speak, to consult, to advise.’’ Here we find again 
the thief sneaking guiltily away with his golden loot, the wife 
vainly seeking her child or husband, and Glaucus the lover ecarry- 
ing his fainting Ione. Even a lion escaped from the amphitheatre 
crouches terrified in the confusion. Over all is heard the weird 
chanting of the Christians as they march through the shattered 
streets denouncing destruction upon the pagan idolaters.** Like 
the other artists of the school of catastrophe, Bulwer-Lytton skill- 
fully builds up a climax which, though exaggerated, is vivid and 
appealing. We do not forget the last day of Pompeii as he de- 
seribes it. 

But it is not in the climax alone that Bulwer-Lytton follows 


25 The Last Days of Pompeii, Great Illustrated Classics ed. (New York, 
1946), p. 341. 
26 Ibid., pp. 341-344. 
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the school of catastrophe. The background of Pompeii, for in- 
stance, is colorfully and ornately pictured. The graceful beauty 
of the gem-like house of Glaucus is richly reproduced in the words 
of the novelist. The intriguing activity and bright costumes of 
the Pompeian forum spread before us. The house of Arbaces 
outside the walls reveals its dark vaults and strange, terrible 
mystic paintings. The city is also brought to life in its people. 
The grim priest, the sturdy gladiators, the beautiful lady of fashion, 
and the parasite are vividly pictured. 

The depiction of the city is convincing because, like so many 
of the productions of the school of catastrophe, it is truly accurate. 
Bulwer-Lytton went to the best historical sources of his time. He 
had studied carefully the Greek and Latin authors. Fiven more 
important were his visits to the excavations at Pompeii and the 
museums at Naples under the guidance of such authorities as Sir 
William Gell and Christopher Wordsworth. He takes great care 
(though not so much as Thomas Gray) to restore accurately the 
streets, homes, costumes, and activities of the Pompeians. Many 
of his characters were suggested by bodies found during the ex- 
eavations. The house of Glaucus is the house in Pompeii called 
the House of the Tragic Poet. The walls of the houses are de- 
scribed as ornamented with the very pictures Bulwer-Lytton saw 
in the museums at Naples. Often the novelist even gives footnotes. 
Thus the details of the scene are, with a few exceptions, surpris- 
ingly accurate. 

Yet obviously the novel as a whole does not reproduce the spirit 
of life under the Roman empire. The feeling of the plot and the 
attitudes of the characters are typical of the nineteenth century. 
The hopeless, devoted love of the blind slave girl Nydia vainly 
pining for Glaucus is full of Romantie sentiment. The fervor of 
Olinthus and the other Christians and their emphasis on the Day 
of Doom are more reminiscent of an evangelical tract than of the 
Acts of the Apostles. The novel reveals a horror of pagan cere- 
monies that no real Pompeian would have felt. Arbaces’ attempt 
to seduce Ione in the depths of his mysterious villa is clearly 
Romantie melodrama, while the exceeding concern for her chastity 
reflects the standards of the England of Victoria, not the Pompeii 
of Titus. Bulwer-Lytton’s use of Rosierucian myths in his picture 
of the Egyptian reminds the reader of Zanoni rather than of any 
ancient accounts of the rites of Isis. Furthermore the spotlighting 
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of the lovers and Nydia at the conclusion is definitely nineteenth- 
century in temper. 

The characters, too, of The Last Days are very much in the 
tradition of the school of catastrophe. There is no hero in the book. 
Glaucus, the cultured Greek gentleman, has no independent strength 
of character or depth of thought. He is not a Samson perishing 
in the ruins of the Philistine temple nor a Manfred firm to the 
end in his spiritual agony. He is only a gentleman of early Vic- 
torian times costumed in Roman garb and set walking the streets 
of Pompeii. Nor is either Ione or Nydia a strong heroine. Both 
are loyal and lovable and pathetic, but in no place, even at the 
crisis of the novel, do they stand forth as women of a higher mould 
than others. Nydia, indeed, shows courage and devotion: she leads 
the way through the darkness as no other guide could do. Yet it 
is so obvious that her blindness was expressly inflicted on her by 
the author for the purposes of this one scene that we cannot be- 
lieve her a natural, living heroine. She is only one of the many 
characters expressly shaped to fit into scenes of catastrophe. The 
background is not there to set her off; she is merely a part of a 
great stage setting planned only for pictorial effect. To Pansa, 
Sallust, Olinthus, and the gladiators the same objection ean be 
made. 

If there is a strong character in the novel, it is the villain Ar- 
baces. He is dark, foreign, mysterious, powerful, and very evil. 
He is a fanatic “ho believes that he, the last of the Egyptian high 
priests, has a secret that will triumph over Rome. He is, in short, 
the lineal descendant not only of the kings of Egypt but also of 
the heroes of many a Gothic novel and play. His brooding figure 
steps directly out of Mrs. Radcliffe’s works. But as is the case 
with so many Gothic villains, his motivations are too slight to 
permit him to seem real. The exaggerated Gothic terror of his 
house and particularly the extreme and almost pointless melo- 
drama of his interview in the mountain cavern with the witch 
weaken him as a character. He is a striking figure but once again 
only a design of terror sketched in the foreground of a picture 
of catastrophe. 

The melodramatic Gothic elements in Arbaces and the witch 
are matched by the melodrama of some aspects of the plot and 
writing. The imprisonment of Nydia and her final escape to save 
Ione are in the style of the dramatic thrillers of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
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day. It would be difficult to exceed in melodramatic appeal the 
picture of the death of Arbaces. Amid the holocaust of the erup- 
tion, before a tall column supporting a bronze statue of Augustus, 
‘the Egyptian stood transfixed . . ., the glow lighting up his com- 
manding features and jewelled robes.’’ The statue is spectacularly 
wreathed by lightning. 

He advanced one step—it was his last on earth! The ground shook beneath 
him with a convulsion that cast all around upon its surface. A simultaneous 
crash resounded through the city, as down toppled many a roof and pillar!— 
lightning, as if caught by metal, lingered an instant on the Imperial Statue— 
then shivered bronze and column! Down fell the ruin, echoing along the street, 
and riving the solid pavement where it erashed!—The prophecy of the stars 
was fulfilled! ...So perished the wise Magician—the great Arbaces—the 
Hermes of the Burning Belt—the last royalty of Egypt.27 

Like the other writers of this group, Bulwer-Lytton knows little 
about the effectiveness of restraint. 

The same comment applies to sentiment in The Last Days of 
Pompeti. The emotional effects are in no way grand or deep. 
Glaucus nostalgically regrets the downfall of Greece; Nydia is 
pained because her beloved treats her merely as a child; Arbaces 
schemes his fanatie revenge. The Christians worship their God 
amid danger and triumph in the disaster. In few instances is 


appeal made to the deepest human feelings; in no ease, even in 
the scenes between Medon and his gladiator son, are profound 
emotions movingly depicted. Over-emphasis on pathos, or senti- 
mentality, undercuts the characterizations as well as the tragic 
intensity of the scenes. The picture of Nydia amid the falling 
city is an example: 


Poor girl!—her courage was beautiful to behold!—and Fate seemed to favour 
one so helpless! The boiling torrents touched her not, save by the general rain 
that accompanied them; the huge fragments of scoria shivered the pavement 
before her, but spared that frail form: and when the lesser ashes fell over 
her, she shook them away with a slight tremor, and dauntlessly resumed her 
course. 

Weak, exposed, yet fearless, supported by but one wish, she was a very 
emblem of Psyche in her wanderings; of Hope, walking through the Valley 
of the Shadow; of the Soul itself—lone but undaunted, amidst the dangers 
and snares of life!28 


The blatant heightening of such description undermines its in- 
tended effect. Nydia seems unreal; the pathos of the situation 
becomes almost laughable; and the moralizing is too overt. Too 


27 Ibid., p. 347. 
28 Ibid., p. 348. 
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often Bulwer-Lytton falls into this exaggerated style when neither 
characters nor situations are sufficiently grand to sustain the high- 
flown language and blown-up emotion. 

Bulwer-Lytton, then, as a member of the school of catastrophe 
writes in its style and unfortunately partakes of its faults. Yet 
whereas, with the possible exception of Martin’s and Bryullov’s 
paintings, the other works of the group are forgotten, The Last 
Days of Pompeti lives on. No conscientious analytical criticism 
can rate it high. But like the other productions of this school, it 
has its virtues. Like Martin, Atherstone, Fairfield, Bryullov, and 
the rest, Bulwer-Lytton was able to draw the utmost of pathos 
from a catastrophe. The very violence of his style and largeness 
of his canvas fitted the general scene he was picturing. The tech- 
nique of Van Dyck or of Jane Austen would have been ineffective 
in depicting the fall of Pompeii. But Bulwer-Lytton, drawing 
what was best from the school of catastrophe, produced a memor- 
able and lasting book. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF BROWNING’S LOVE AMONG 
THE RUINS 

The date of composition of Robert Browning’s Love Among the 
Ruins, the first poem in Men and Women (1855), has been stated 
as both 1852 and 1854, and its place of composition as both Paris 
and Rome. That the poem was written in 1852 in Paris has been 
rather widely accepted, doubtless because this date and place 
for its composition are affirmed in the standard works of America’s 
eminent Browning authority, William Clyde DeVane.* That it 
was composed in 1854 in Rome, suggested over sixty years ago by 
Sharpe and Berdoe, is apparently no longer aeccepted.? My ob- 
servation is that no sufficient evidence exists to substantiate either 
the 1852 date or the contention that the poem was composed in 
Paris. In a recent paper* I presented material which suggests that 
the date of the poem is 1853 or later; but the purpose of the paper 
was not to establish a date, and little was said on this aspect of 
the subject. It is appropriate now to examine the genesis of the 
contention that Browning composed this poem—along with Childe 
Roland and Women and Roses—in Paris in 1852. 

Although Mrs, Sutherland Orr never mentions Love Among the 
Ruins in either edition of her Life and Letters of Robert Brown- 
ing (1891, 1908), the following comment by her is pertinent: 

He repeatedly determined to write a poem every day, and once succeeded for 
a fortnight in doing so. He was then in Paris, preparing Men and Women. 
Childe Roland and Women and Roses were among those produced on this plan; 
the latter having been suggested by some flowers sent to !:is wife. (1891 ed., 
p-. 555; 1908 ed., p. 362) 

Although the place where Browning ‘‘determined’’ to write a poem 
each day is stated to be Paris, there is, significantly, nothing here 


1 The Shorter Poems of Robert Browning (New York, 1934), p. 224; A 
Browning Handbook (New York, 1935), p. 191. See reiteration of this in- 
formation, for example, in bE. K. Brown, Victorian Poetry (New York, 1942), 
p. 795; Francis Winwar, The Immortal Lovers: Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning (New York, 1950), pp. 247-248; ete. 

2 William Sharpe, The Life of Robert Browning (London, 1890), p. 166; 
Edward Berdoe, The Browning Cyclopedia (London, 1891, 1928), p. 257. 

3‘*The Site and Ancient City of Browning’s Love Among the Ruins,’’ 
PMLA, Uxvill (1953), 128-137. 
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about Love Among the Ruins or a date. But in Griffin and Min- 
chin’s Life (1910, 1938) we find: ‘‘Love Among the Ruins, Women 
and Roses, and Childe Roland are said to have been composed in 
Paris on three successive days, the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd January, 
1852.’’ (p. 189 in both eds.) Griffin and Minchin give us no 
reference for this statement beyond affirming that the poems ‘‘are 
said to have been composed.’’ But here, juxtaposed for the first 
time, are Love Among the Ruins, Paris, and the date January, 1852. 
If I may hazard a speculation, Griffin and Minchin seem to have 
assumed that Browning’s ‘‘determination’’ was a ‘‘New Year’s 
resolution.’’ Accordingly they were faced with the known facts 
that in January 1852 the Brownings were in Paris, in January 
1853 they were in Florence, and in January 1854 they were in 
Rome. They simply followed Mrs. Orr’s statement that Browning 
determined to write a poem each day in Paris, and consequently 
proposed January 1852. But why they included in the data Love 
Among the Ruins, which Mrs. Orr does not mention, is certainly 
not clear. 

Lilian Whiting, without citing a source, reported Browning him- 
self as saying (in 1887) : 

’T was like this; one year in Florence I had been rather lazy; I resolved that 
I would write something every day. Well, the first day I wrote about some 
roses, suggested by a magnificent basket that some one had sent my wife. The 
next day ‘Childe Roland’ came to me as a kind of dream. I had to write it, 
then and there, and I finished it the same day, I believe.4 

Mrs, Orr, we noted, says Women and Roses and Childe Roland were 
composed in Paris; Whiting, on the contrary, reports Browning 
saying they were composed in Florence; neither critic mentions 
either Love Among the Ruins or a date. The date ‘‘ January, 1852,’’ 
as well as Love Among the Ruins juxtaposed to it, occurs only in 
the unsubstantiated statement of Griffin and Minchin. Yet Pro- 
fessor DeVane’s widely used Browning Handbook, with footnote 
references to Griffin and Minchin, Whiting, and Orr, states spe- 
cifically and categorically : 

Love Among the Ruins was written in an apartment in the Champs Elysses 
in Paris, on January 3, 1852, when Browning had resolved to write a poem 
each day. Under the same resolution Women and Roses and Childe Roland were 
also written on successive days. (p. 191) 


Childe Roland, according to Browning himself, was written on January 2, 
1852 in Paris. Women and Roses was written the day before, and Love Among 


4 The Brownings, Their Life and Art (New York, 1917), p. 261. 
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the Ruins the day after, in fulfillment of a New Year’s resolution to write 
a poem a day. (p. 204)% 

Women and Roses is one of several poems which were written one a day, 
in fulfillment of a New Year’s vow. It was written on January 1, 185° when 
the Brownings were in Paris. Childe Roland was written cu ine 2nd, and Love 
Among the Ruins on the 3rd. (p. 229) 


Certainly in the sources to which DeVane refers us we can find no 
evidence that Love Among the Ruins was written ‘‘in Paris, on 
January 3, 1852.’’ 

Actually, evidence exists to suggest that neither Love Among 
the Ruins nor the other two poems were composed at this time. 
The social life in Paris at the end of 1851 and the beginning of 
1852 was not particularly favorable to much composition by 
Browning; and in addition Mrs. Browning’s letter of January 
5, 1852 to her sister reports Robert ‘‘the day before yesterday’’ 
(i.e., January 3) out on the Paris ‘‘boulevards’’ watching the 
‘‘erowd of gazers and gala-keepers,’’ rather than at home writing 
a poem.® But in the winter of 1852-53 the Brownings returned to 
Florence and its quiet, hermit life, from whence Browning wrote 
to Joseph Milsand in February 1853 and hinted at—for the first 
time in any of the Browning correspondence—his composition of 
lyries for Men and Women: 

We live wholly alone here. I have not left the house one evening since our 
return. I am writing—a first step towards popularity for me—lyries with 
more music and painting than before, so as to get people to hear and see.7 
In August 1853, from Bagni di Lucea, Mrs. Browning wrote that 
the volume of lyrics was in progress: 

We are doing a little work, both of us. Robert is working at a volume of 
lyrics, of which I have seen but a few, and these seemed to me as fine as any- 


thing he has done. We neither of us show our work to one another till it is 
finished.8 





5 One may compare here the citation above by Whiting, where, ‘‘ according 
o Browning himself,’’ the poem was not written in Paris but in Florence, 
and where, moreover, no date is mentioned. Incidentally, Whiting’s citation 
of Browning’s statement says Women and Roses (?) was written on the ‘‘ first 
day’’ and Childe Roland on the second. Griffin and Minchin indicate (though 
the word ‘‘respectively’’ is lacking) that Love Among the Ruins was com- 
posed on January 1, Women and Roses on January 2, and Childe Roland on 
January 3. 


6 Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to Her Sister, 1846-1859, ed. Leonard 
Huxley (London, 1929), pp. 151-152. 


7 Griffin and Minchin, Life, p. 189. (Of course, The Guardian Angel seems 
to have been written in 1848.) 


8 Orr, Life (1908 ed.), p. 187. 
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On August 10, 1853, William Wetmore Story, the Brownings’ 
intimate friend, wrote concerning them: ‘‘Both are busily engaged 
in writing, he on a volume of lyrics, and she on a tale or novel 
in verse.’ In June, 1854, after spending the winter of 1853-54 
in Rome and returning to Florence in May, Browning wrote to 
Story: ‘‘I am trying to make up for wasted time in Rome by set- 
ting my poetical house in order.’”® Finally, and most conclusively, 
on June 5, 1854, in a letter to John Forster concerning Men and 
Women, Browning actually says the poems of this volume were not 
written prior to 1853 (italics mine) : 

I must be in London, or Paris at farthest, to print my poems. You enquire 
about these, and, I think, are anticipating another press matter than I shall 
have to show. Did you mean a joint work of my wife and myself, you once 
wanted us to write? This is what I have written—only a number of poems of 
all sorts and sizes and styles and subjects—mnot written before last year, but 
the beginning of an expressing the spirit of all the fruits of the years since I 
last turned the winch of the wine press.11 

In July 1855, Browning arrived in London with his fifty poems 
of Men and Women ready for the publisher. I suggest therefore 
that the evidence strongly indicates that Browning began writing 
his poems for Men and Women in Florence in 1853, and that the 
widely-accepted statement that he wrote Love Among the Ruins 
in Paris on January 3, 1852 is unfounded speculation. 

University of Alabama JOHNSTONE PARR 





FRAU HOLDA AS THE PERSONIFICATION OF REASON 


Frau Holda, or Holle, familiar to most people from Grimm’s 
fairytale, number 24, appears in German folklore in various 
roles. In these she is usually portrayed as an old woman, endowed 
with supernatural wisdom and powers. By virtue of these attri- 
butes she has been included in the chapters on ‘‘wise women”’ 


® Whiting, p. 148 (letter to James Russell Lowell). 

10 Griffin and Minchin, p. 195. 

11 New Letters of Robert Browning, ed. William Clyde DeVane and Kenneth 
Leslie Knickerbocker (New Haven, 1950), p. 77. (Browning’s last turning 
of the wine press refers, of course, to the publication of Christmas-Eve and 
Easter-Day in 1850.) DeVane and Knickerbocker comment on this passage 
of the letter as follows: ‘‘From this date [1850], then, until early in 1853, 
Browning says he had written no poetry. In view of other circumstantial 
evidence it is difficult to take this statement literally. See, for example, 
Griffin and Minchin, Life, p. 189.’’ Since this ‘‘circumstantial evidence’’ is 
an unsubstantiated statement (‘‘are said to have been composed’’) made in 
1910, I should think it most difficult to reject Browning’s own statement 
made immediately after the poems were written. 
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in the works of such eminent mythologists as Grimm and Golther.* 

In keeping with this character of Holda is the unique role as- 
signed her in the first half of the sixteenth century by Luther 
and other theologians of the Reformation, They either identify or 
in some manner associate her with reason in their attempt to por- 
tray it as unreliable and detrimental in matters pertaining to 
faith. 

The nature of the references to Holda during this period and 
the fact that her name is found in the records of trials for 
witchcraft? attest the popularity of stories concerning her. The 
actual number of references before 1550 are, however, surpris- 
ingly few. Of these all except three—one each by Stephan von 
Landskrona (Lantzkrana) in 1484, by Luther in 1518, and by 
Erasmus Alberus in 1550—identify or associate Holda with reason 
for the purpose stated above.* 

The first of these references and also the most descriptive is 
that by Luther in the year 1522 where he portrays Holda as 
follows: 


Hie tritt fraw hulde erfur mit der potznaszen, ¢.2 natur, und thar yhrem gott 
widerpellen und yhn lugen straffen, hengt umb sich yhren allten trewdellmarckt, 


den stroharnsech, das naturlich liecht, die vornunfft, den freyen willen, die 
naturlichen krefft, dernach die heydnische bucher und menschenlere, hebt an 
und scharret daher mit yhrer geygen. . . .4 


1Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 4th ed., edit. by Elard H. Meyer 
(Giitersloh, 1876/77), 1, 345; Wolfgang Golther, Handbuch d. deutsch. Myth- 
ologie (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 489 ff. 

2The information about Holda appearing in witcheraft trials at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century I have from Golther, op. cit., p. 492. I have 
not had access to primary sources. 

2 To my knowledge Stephan von Landskrona’s reference is the earliest of 
all references to Holda and the only one before 1500. Grimm (op. cit., 1, 220 
ff.) lists references extending back centuries before this. The validity of 
these, however, is extremely questionable. Cf. Golther, op. cit., p. 492, espe- 
cially footnote 1. Golther, on his part, states incorrectly that the first refer- 
ence to Holda is to be found in the beginning of the sixteenth century, over- 
looking Grimm’s reference to Stephan von Landskrona’s mention of her. 
Grimm, op. cit., 111, 88. Stephan von Landskrona in his Himmelstrasz (1484) 
warns against lending credence to ‘‘die frawen bercht oder an die frawen 
holt, an herodiadis an dyana die heidenisch goettin oder tewfelin. .. .’’ 
Quoted from Johannes Geffcken, Der Bildercatechismus des funfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts (Leipzig, 1855), Beilagen 112. Luther relates a version of the 
popular legend of her rewarding a person who has helped her repair her wagon. 
Werke, kritische Gesammtausgabe (Weimar, 1883 ff.), 1, 406. (Subsequent 
references to Luther will be from this edition.) Erasmus Alberus mentions her 
in connection with the familiar tale about the mountain which brings forth a 
mouse. Neudrucke deutsch, Litter. des XVI./XVII. Jh., No. 104-107, p. 70. 


4X, pt. 1, vol. 1, pp. 326-327. 
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The most concentrated employment by him of Holda in this role 
is in his famous debate on the Eucharist with his erstwhile friend, 
Johannes Carlstadt. In Wider die himmlischen Propheten, von 
den Bildern und Sakrament (1525) he mentions her repeatedly. 
Typical of these references is that in one of the subtitles of this 
tract which reads: Von fraw Hulda, der klugen vernunfft D. 
Carlstads, ynn diesem Sacrament.’ Carlstadt, on his part, had in 
mind to repay Luther with the same coin. Of the fifteen polemics 
with which he intended to counter Luther’s attack the fifth bore 
the title: Von der fraw Hulda, ob des Beckers brott fiir uns 
gegeben sey, da wirdestu des Luthers Sophisterey mercken.® There 
are yet two more allusions of this kind to Holda. One is in a 
letter to be found in the governmental archives at Marburg, 
dated December 5, 1529, and written by a certain Heinrich 
Lersener. The letter reads in part that a participant in the 
Synod of Homburg, Nicolaus Herborn by name, had proposed 
‘fetwas zum Schein aus den Vatern, Concilien und pipstlichen 
Gesetzen, das Menschenvernunft erdacht und Frau Holla vor 
gut angesehen.’” The other is in the year 1546 by Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, the well-known theological opponent of Luther. 
To an exposition of a controversial point concerning the nature 
of Christ he added in the margin: ‘‘ Also ratiotiniret fraw Hulda 
in Gottes hendeln.’’* 

Since Luther was the first to use Holda as the personification 
of reason it is safe to assume that he was the originator of this 
concept of her and that the others merely borrowed it from him. 
That he should hit upon this conception of her is not surprising; 
it is only a short step from Holda, ‘‘the wise woman,’’ to the 
role in which he cast her. It demonstrates again Luther’s in- 
genuity in adapting popular elements to his polemical needs, a 
fact which contributed toward making his language as colorful 


and forceful as it is. 
State University of Iowa Epear A. List 


5 XVIII, 182. Quoting additional passages from Luther would only be 
repetitious. The remaining references are X, pt. 1, vol. 1, p. 612; X, pt. 1, 
vol. 2, pp. 104, 105; XVIII, 183, 185, 192, 196, 198, 200, 205 (3); XXVI, 
462; Tischreden, vi, 6889. 

6 Quoted from Luther, xviiI, 182, footnote 2. 

7 Quoted from Luther, x, pt. 1, vol. 1, p. 326, footnote 3. 

8 Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum (Leipzig, 1907-1939), x1, 313. 
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